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Program Operations 


HE total number of persons 
aided under the public assist- 
ance programs dropped in July 

for the fourth consecutive month. 
Contributing to the net decrease were 
slight declines in the caseloads for 


——— 


Page ; ; 
; old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and general assistance. The 

2 


upward trend in the number of 
3 recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled continued, and 
a slight increase occurred in aid to 
the blind. 


“ In aid to dependent children the 
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decline in caseload was the first since 
November 1953. In July, 30 of the 53 
States aided fewer families than in 
June, but the decline was the result 
of substantial decreases in only three 
States (Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Oregon). The number of families 
dropped 12.5 percent in Arkansas and 
5.6 percent in North Carolina when 
assistance was withdrawn from fam- 
ilies because of the availability of 
seasonal employment. Oregon with- 
drew assistance, for the summer 
months, to able-bodied children aged 
14 or over; as a result the number of 
families receiving aid in that State 





18 Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment 


7) status: 
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Public assistance: 
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316448—541——-1 


July June July 

1954 1954 1953 

e 6,521 6, 469 5, 638 

$281, 493 $278, 702 $236, 360 

ws $51. 89 $51. 81 $50. 56 
2, 579 2, 582 2, 603 

2,078 2,079 1, 952 

101 101 99 

= 215 212 182 

* 296 299 248 

$51. 46 $51. 45 $50. 95 

8 85. 26 85. 08 82. 83 
56. 06 55. 80 55. 33 

: 53.77 53.51 53. 47 

a: 52. 16 51. 62 47.11 
™ 1, 339 Late 980 

cots 1, 597 1, 818 675 
$168 $191 $69 

$24. 65 $24. 70 $23. 08 





dropped 10.7 percent and the number 
of children decreased 15.9 percent. 
For all States combined, average 
payments rose for all programs, with 
the largest increase occurring in gen- 
eral assistance (54 cents per case). 
The national changes in average pay- 
ments obscured, as usual, wide varia- 
tions among the States. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the elimination of 
a 10-percent cut in payments that 
had been applied in June resulted in 
the highest State increases for the 
special types of public assistance— 
ranging from $5.05 for old-age assist- 
ance to $10.84 for aid to dependent 
children—as well as the second high- 
est increase for general assistance, 
$6.18. Payments in July, however, 
were being made at 78 percent of need, 
as they had been before June. 
Nevada removed the $75 maximum 
on payments to recipients of aid to 
the blind, and as a result the average 
payment rose $3.51. Higher average 
payments for the special types of 
public assistance in Pennsylvania re- 
flect a change in reporting, under 
which vendor payments for medical 
care are included for the first time. 
Sizable decreases were reported by 
a few States. In Oregon, with the re- 
moval of older children from the rolls 
in families receiving aid to dependent 
children, the average payment 
dropped $4.83. South Carolina re- 
duced the food allowances for the four 
special types of public assistance, and 
the consequent decline in average 
payments ranged from $0.96 in aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
to $2.33 in aid to dependent children. 
In Mississippi, average payments de- 
clined when the State changed the 
percent of need met from 75 percent 


i 








to 66 for old assistance 
and aid to the blind and from 53 per- 
cent to 27 percent for aid to depend- 


percent nee 


ent children 

State changes in average payments 
for general assistance were more sub- 
than those for the special 
types of public assistance, ranging 
from a deerease of $5.91 in Wyoming 
to an $8.81 in Hawali 
The higher in Hawall re- 
sulted from the climination of a 30- 
percent cut in payments that had 
been in effeet during the 11 preceding 
month 


stantial 


increase of 
nverage 


@ Monthly benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program were 
going at the end of July to 6.5 million 
persons—-884,000 more than a year 
earlier. Persons aged 65 and over 
represented almost four-fifths of all 
beneficiaries and accounted for 85 
percent of the 12-month Increase 
Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of July totaled $281.5 million, an 
increase of $45.1 million from the 
monthly rate a year earlier. Aged 
beneficiaries were receiving 84 percent 
of all benefits paid in July. 

At the end of June 1954, monthly 
benefits were being withheld from 
349,500 beneficiaries entitled to old- 
wife's, husband's, widow's, wid- 
ower's, mother's, or parent's benefits. 
This total was about 5,000 less than 
that in June 1953. The reason for 71 
percent of the suspensions was the 
employment of the beneficiaries (un- 
75) for wages of more than 


nee, 


der age 


represented 13 percent of the suspen- 
11 percent were withheld be- 
the self-employment of the 
the old-age bene- 


sions; 
cause of 
beneficiary or of 
ficlary on whose earnings the wife's 
or husband's benefits are based. 

During the first half of 1954 the 
number of benefits withheld declined 
from 362,000 at the beginning of the 
year to a low of 335,000 In March and 
then increased to 349,500 at the end 
of June. On June 30, 1954, the bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were withheld 
represented 5.1 percent of all bene- 
ficiaries entitled to benefits, 0.9 per- 
cent less than a year earlier. 


@ Unemployment covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams dropped slightly in July as a 
result of both seasonal and adminis- 
trative factors. Insured unemploy- 
ment averaged 1.9 milllon—3.2 per- 
cent less than in June but more than 
double the average a year earlier. 
The rate of insured unemployment 
continved downward for the third 
consecutive month, dropping from 5.3 
percent in June to 5.1 percent; a year 
earlier the rate had been 2.4 percent. 
Layoffs in the early part of July be- 
cause of vacation shutdowns and in- 
ventory-taking were largely responsi- 
ble for the 5-percent rise in the 
number of initial claims filed by un- 
employed workers; the total for the 
month was 1.3 million. 

During an average week in July, 
1.6 million unemployed persons drew 
benefits. While this figure was 12.1 


1953. 
beneficiaries was 
similar drop in the amount of benefits 
paid Despite the for the 
month, the total of $168.0 million wa; 
higher than in any other July since 


decrease 


the end of the war and was more 
than double the amount paid out in 
July 1953. The average check paid 


for total unemployment was $24.65. 


United Nations Day 


October 24 marks the 
versary of the founding of the United 


ninth anni- 


Nations. During the past 12 months 
the Social Security Administration 
has continued cooperative action in 
the broad fleld of international social] 
welfare. ‘The international visitors 


the 


arencies, 


who, under the sponsorship of 
United Nations and 
came to the United States to study 
and observe were from more 
than 50 countries in all parts of the 
world and represented a wide range 
of interests—community organiza- 
tion, staff training, medical social 
work, child welfare and health, indus- 
trial welfare, credit cooperatives, and 
rural community 
Among the visiting official 
personnel from ministries of 
affairs and social insurance institutes 
Some visitors this country 
under programs providing for gradu- 
ate work for a year or more in schools 
health. 


other 


drawn 


were key 
social] 


cume to 


and public 
important of 
which So- 


staff 


of social work 
One of the most 
international meetings in 
cial Security Administration 
participated was the seventh session 





$75 a month. Wife’s or husband's _ percent less than that for June, it was 
benefits withheld because of the em- still 136.6 percent more than the post- of the International Conference of 
ployment of the old-age beneficiary war low for the month established in (Continued on page 31) 
July June July Calendar year 
1954 19545 1953 19 1952 
Civilian Inbor force,’ total (in thousands) 65. 494 65, 445 64, 668 63, 417 62, 966 
Employed 62, 148 52, 098 63, 120 61, 894 61, 293 
Unemployed 3, 346 3, 347 1, 548 1, 523 1, 673 
Personal income * (in billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total ae $286.5 $286. 5 $288. 2 $286. 1 $271.2 
Employees’ income o oe 197. 2 196.9 203. 2 200. 0 186.5 
Proprietors’ and rental income 48.8 49.2 47.9 49.0 49.9 
Personal interest income and dividends — 24. 1 24.1 23.0 22.8 21.4 
Public assistance 2.5 2.8 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Social insurance and related payments 11.3 11.3 9.1 9.2 8.0 
Other income payments 2.8 2:3 2.8 2.9 3.2 
Consumer price index’ ee 115. 2 115.1 114.7 114.4 113.5 
' Continental United States only. Estimated by the Bureau of the of Business Economics, Department of Commerce, regrouped to show 


Census 


*Continental Untted States, except for employees’ tncome, which 


includes pay of Federal personne! in all areas 


ifen of 


Data from the Office 


particular interest 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
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Size of Income and Personal Characteristics 
of the Aged 


aged 


HE economic status of 
persons has been a subject of 
national concern since at least 


1935, the year the Social Security Act 
became law, but only recently have 
comprehensive data become available 
permitting meaningful description of 
their income characteristics. The 
new information confirms the general 
impression that the aged are by and 
large a low-income group. It goes 
beyond this, however, in permitting 
amore precise delineation than could 
hitherto be made of differences be- 
tween aged persons and other ag 
groups with respect to the relative 
number with income, sources of in- 
come, and the size of income, and also 
of the effect on receipt, and 
sources of income of such character- 
istics as sex, marital status, 
labor-force participation, and living 
arrangements. 

The present article deals with the 
personal characteristics influencing 
the size of aged persons’ income. 
Attention is focused on the income 
of individuals as cpposed to family 
income, since income usually accrues 
to individuals rather than to families. 
It is sometimes argued that this ap- 
proach ignores the fact that many 
aged persons live in families whose 
members, in theory at least, share 
their income. This is an essential 
consideration, to be sure, in the anal- 
ysis of consumption patterns among 
Knowledge of the income 
of aged individuals is nevertheless 
Significant, particularly in view of 
society’s increasing recognition of the 
importance, in terms of morale and 
Status, that receipt of money income 


size, 


age 


the aged. 


has for aged persons 
Age Cycle and Income 


Receipt of Income 

In recent years between 8 and 12 
men out of every 100 aged 65 and 

*Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of Commissioner. 
The Division thanks the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Califor- 
nia, and the Bureau of the Census for 
permission to use unpublished data. 
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over in the noninstitutional popula- 
tion have had no money income.’ All 
but 4 or 5 percent of the men aged 
55-64 have some money income, and 
1 or 2 percent of those aged 25-54 
(table 1). The shift reflects both the 
drop with advancing age in the rela- 
tive number of earners and the lack, 
thus far, of an income substitute for 
earnings for all persons forced out of 
the labor force by age or disability. 
There is some evidence that in re- 
cent years the relative number of 
income recipients among the aged 
has increased, largely as a result of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. If this trend continues and 
if protection against permanent dis- 
ability becomes more widespread, it 


1All data in the first two sections of 
this article refer to the noninstitutional 
population, unless otherwise stated. The 
proportion with no money income rises 
to 10-14 percent if aged persons in insti- 
tutions are taken into account. 

Income for the purposes of this article 
is money income as defined by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in its annual surveys 
of consumer income. It includes wages 
or salary, net earnings from self-employ- 
ment, interest, dividends, net income 
from rents and royalties, receipts from 
roomers or boarders, periodic income 
from estates and trust funds, benefit pay- 
ments under social insurance and related 
programs, public assistance, Armed 
Forces allotments for dependents, indus- 
trial pensions and other benefit pay- 
ments under private auspices, assistance 
from voluntary agencies, contributions 
from friends or relatives, and periodic re- 
ceipts from insurance policies or annui- 
ties. Excluded from the definition are 
money received from the sale of property, 
withdrawals of bank deposits, money bor- 
rowed, tax refunds, gifts, lump-sum in- 
heritances and insurance payments, and 
income in kind—for example, home- 
grown or contributed food, contributed 
clothing, and “free’’ shelter. 

The income estimates presented in this 
article are based on sample surveys and 
are therefore subject to sampling varia- 
bility, which may be large for small 
groups. They are subject also to errors 
of response and nonreporting. Since a 
respondent tends to forget minor or irreg- 
ular sources of income, such errors tend 
to result in an underestimate of income. 
Measures of sampling variability have 
been developed by the Bureau of the 
Census, but not measures of error in 
response due to faulty memory, misun- 
derstanding, or misrepresentation. 


is conceivable that there would no 
longer be the decrease after age 54 
in the proportion of men with income. 


Median Income 


While nearly all aged men have 
some income, it is likely to be smaller 
than it was in their more vigorous 
years. Men aged 65 and over com- 
prised 11 percent of all male income 
recipients in 1952 but received only 
7 percent of the aggregate income. 

There is an age cycle in income, 
determined largely by the age cycle 
in earnings, and it appears that in- 
come is at its peak for most men 
when they are in the age group 35-44 
(table 2). Thereafter median in- 
come decreases, but only moderately, 
holding up fairly well until the sev- 
enth decade of life. In this decade, 
the data indicate, a rather marked 
drop in average income takes place, 
related to a parallel decline in the 
labor-force participation rate. 


Table 1.—Percent of men aged 25 and 
over with income, by age, 1947-52 ! 


1948 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


1949 


Age 1947 





65 and over_| 84.5 | 89.1 | 88.0 | 89.9 | 88.9 | 


55-04... 96.0 | 95.6 | 94.9 | 96.3 | 95.4 96.4 
45-54. . 98.1 | 97.8 | 98.6 | 98.4 | 98.2 97.9 
35-44. . 98.7 | 98.5 | 98.5 | 98.6 | 98.8 98. 5 
25-34... 97.9 | 97.5 | 98.6 | 98.8 | 98.8 98. 5 





! Excludes institutional population. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60. 


In recent years the average aged 
man with income has had an income 
approximately one-third that of the 
average man in the age group with 
the highest median—35—44 years— 
and about 40 percent of the income 
of the average man in the age group 
55-64. Since family responsibilities 
also tend to diminish after age 45, the 
reduction in income does not neces- 
sarily involve a corresponding reduc- 
tion in living standards. It has often 
been said that the aged have less but 
that they also need less. This state- 
ment is true, but whether and by how 
much the decrease in income exceeds 
the decline in family requirements 
has yet to be fully explored. 








Table 2.—Median income of men aged 
20 and over with income, by age, 
1947-52 } 


Age 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 00 | 1951 | 1952 


Amount 


$086 $1, 008 $1, 247 


65 and over $956, $908 $1,016 

55-14 2,344, 2,412 2,306) 2,404) 2,840; 3, 009 
45-54_......| 2,681) 2,828) 2,751) 3,001) 3, 280) 3, 486 
35-44 2, 845) 3,046) 2,951) 3, 254) 3,617) 3,700 
25-34 | 2,449) 2,724) 2, 754) 2, 961) 3, 238) 3, 493 
20-24. 1, 560) 1,849] 1,726) 1,933] 2, 250) 2, 137 

| 
| Median income of men aged 65 and 
over as percent of median income of 

men in specified age group 

| 
35-44 ! a4 33 34 3O 28) 34 


55-04. . 41 41] 43 40 35 41 
| 


! Excludes institutional population. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-0. 


Income Distribution 


One of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of aged persons’ income is its 
highly uneven distribution. Inequal- 
ity of income may be observed in all 
age groups, but it is most pronounced 
among the aged. In 1952, one-fifth of 
the men aged 65 and over at the lower 
end of the income array accounted 
for only 3 percent of the aggregate 
income received by all aged men, 
whereas the one-fifth at the upper 
end of the array received 57 percent. 
Among men aged 25-34, by contrast, 
these proportions were 8 percent and 
35 percent (table 3).’ 

These data seem to run counter to 
the general impression that the aged 
are rather homogeneous with respect 
to income—that all or nearly all have 
either no income or a small income. 
It is true that substantial numbers 
are without money income and that 
there is a fairly large concentration 
of income recipients at the lower end 
of the income scale. In 1952, for 
example, 43 percent of the men aged 
65 and over with money income had 
incomes of less than $1,000; 58 per- 
cent had incomes of less than $1,500. 





?Age differences in the extent of in- 
equality of income are also reflected in 
standard measures of dispersion. Com- 
puted from data for 1952 (source cited 
for table 3), the coefficient of variation 
in the interquartile range was 27 for 
men aged 25-34, 34 for men aged 45-54, 
and 59 for men aged 65 and over; the 
coefficient of variation in the total distri- 
bution was 51, 110, and 186, respectively, 
for the same three age groups. 


4 


Generally overlooked, however, are 
the presence of aged persons in higher 
income groups and their greater- 
than-average representation among 
men with incomes of $25,000 or more. 

The distribution of the relative 
number of persons in each income 
class who are aged 65 and over tends 
to assume a reverse J shape—very 
high at the low end of the income 
scale, low in the middle ranges, and 
moderately high at the upper end 
(chart 1). Men aged 65 and over 
comprised 11 percent of all male in- 
come recipients in 1952 who were 
aged 14 or over but 21 percent of 
those with incomes under $500 and 
39 percent of those with incomes of 
$500-$999. In the income groups 
$1,000-$1,499 and $1,500-$1,999 the 
aged were still in proportions in excess 
of their representation among income 
recipients as a whole, but thereafter 
the percentage fell below this level, 
declining to 3-4 percent in the group 
with incomes from $3,500 to $6,999. 
At $7,000 the percentage began to rise 
again, reaching 10 percent in the class 
$15,000-$24,999 and 18 percent in the 
class $25,000 and over (table 4). 
Data from Federal income-tax re- 
turns for 1948 suggest that this pro- 
portion rose to about one-fourth for 
persons with incomes in that year of 
$100,000-$499,999 and to three- 
eighths for persons with incomes of 
$500,000 or more.” 

The factors underlying age differ- 
ences in the relative concentration of 
income have not been fully explored. 
Income analysts are inclined to be- 
lieve that these differences reflect in 
large measure changes in the homo- 
geneity of the income-receiving group 
with age. The relatively large in- 
equality to be observed in table 3 
among boys aged 14-19, for example, 
is the result of the presence in this 
age class of such unlike groups as full- 
time workers and students with occa- 
sional earnings. Income dispersion is 
much less evident among men aged 
20-24, largely because of a marked in- 
crease in the relative number of full- 
time workers, and is lowest among 
men aged 25-34, when the labor-force 
participation rate is at its peak. 
Thereafter inequality in income in- 


*Social Security Bulletin, July 1951, 
page 11, table 2. 


creases, partly because there is ap \ 
increase with age in the proportion of | 
men who rely on income other thap | 
earnings and partly because the dif. 

ferential effects of such factors as 

education and skill on size of earned 

income become more pronounced with 

age. The proportions of earners | 
among men aged 65 and over and of 

full-time earners in this group both 

drop appreciably. The relative num- 

ber of persons with income from 

sources other than employment is 

greater in this age group than in 

others, and the average amount of in- 

come provided by these sources varies 

widely. Taken separately, each of the 

groups into which the aged could be 

divided on the basis of principal in- 

come source may exhibit a certain 

uniformity in income distribution. 

In the aggregate, however, the aged 

present the maximum in income 
heterogeneity. 


Characteristics of the Aged 
Affecting Income 


Of the factors that influence size 
of income among the aged, perhaps 
the most important is labor-force 
status. Differences in income that 
are associated with age, sex, marital 
status, and living arrangements are 
all associated to some extent with the 
labor-force participation rate. In re- 
cent years about 4 in every 10 men 
aged 65 and over have been members 
of the labor force. These workers, as } 
a group, tend to have larger incomes 
than those who have retired, for the 


Table 3.—Percent of aggregate money 
income received by male income 
recipients aged 14 and over, ranked 
by income, by age, 1952! 


A ge 
Quintiles : ’ e pa 
of male 
income 65 
recipients 2) and 55-4 45-54 35-44 25-34 20-24 14-19 
ver 
Total___/ 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0/100. 0) 100.0 
Lowest fifth.| 3.3) 3.8 5.5) 6.7) 8.1) 5.9) 66 
Second fifth 6.9 10.6) 12.8) 14.0) 15.3) 12.6) 67 
Middle fifth.| 11.4) 16.9) 16.6 17.8) 18.9) 18.2) 8&6 
Fourth fifth.| 21.1) 21.6) 21.5) 22.7| 23.2) 25.8) 21.0 
Highest } 
ORD. ous 57.4) 47.2) 43.6) 38.8) 34.6) 37.4) 57.1 
1 Based on aggregate income computed by method 
described on page 8 of source release. Excludes 


institutional population. oie 
2 Arrayed by size of income within each age group. | 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 14, 
table 3. 
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Chart 1.—Men aged 65 and over as percent of all men in each income class, 1952 
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simple reason that earnings yield in 
general a higher income than do pen- 
sions, benefits, annuities, or assist- 
ance. In 1951, persons without money 
income were relatively eight times as 
numerous among men aged 65 and 
over who were not in the labor force 
as among aged men who were in the 
labor force, while the median income 
of the retired group was only a little 


more than one-third that of the 
working group.‘ 

Age 

The inverse association between 


age and income holds true also in 
the advanced ages. The progressive 
decline in the labor-force participa- 
tion rate for men past age 65, from 
60 percent among men aged 65-69 to 
less than 20 percent among those 
aged 75 and over,’ and the replace- 


‘Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Consumer Income, Series 
P-60, No. 11, table 4. When the data are 
adjusted for persons in institutions, few 
of whom are income recipients, the rela- 
tive number without money income was 
nine times as large among persons not in 
the labor force as among those in the 
labor force. Median income relationships 
remained unchanged. 

‘Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, vol. IV, part 1, chapter 
A, Employment and Personal Character- 
istics, table 1. 
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ment of earnings by sources yielding, 
on the whole, lower incomes are re- 
flected both in higher ratios of aged 
persons with no money income and 
in a measurable diminution in the 
average of those with income. Spe- 
cial tabulations based on the Bureau 
of the Census Post-Enumeration Sur- 
vey made in connection with the 1950 
Census suggest that the men without 
money income in 1949 represented 
approximately 1 in 10 among those 
aged 65-69 and about 1 in 3 among 
those aged 80 and over. Median in- 
come among aged income recipients 
in that year was about $1,700 for men 





*These figures and the corresponding 
medians are not directly comparable with 
those for broader age groups from the 
1950 Census shown in tables 5 and 6, ow- 
ing both to sampling variations and dif- 
ferences in enumeration techniques. In 
general, it was found that the Post- 
Enumeration Survey yielded, in compari- 
son with the Census data, (1) a smaller 
proportion of persons receiving no in- 
come and (2) lower median incomes for 
those with income. For the population 
as a whole the nurnber of income recip- 
ients in every income group below $2,000 
was larger in the Post-Enumeration Sur- 
vey, probably because the more intensive 
questioning in the survey reduced the 
proportion of no-income recipients. 
(See A. Ross Eckler, “Extent and Char- 
acter of Errors in the 1950 Census,” 
American Statistician, December 1953, 
page 19.) 


aged 65-69, about $900 for men aged 
70-74, and about $700 for men 75 
years of age and over. 


Sex 


Measures of sex differences in in- 
come are difficult to develop because 
of the special problem presented by 
married women. In 1952 approxi- 
mately 4 in every 10 women aged 65 
and over had no money income.’ 
Data from the 1950 Census suggest 
that 45-46 percent of such women 
were married and living with a hus- 
band.* Since all but 8 percent of the 
aged men in 1952 had some income 
and since married men tend to be a 
little better off in this respect than 
other men, it is probable that the rel- 
ative number of aged women receiv- 
ing income either directly or as the 
wives of income recipients was higher 
than 6 in 10 and that it may have 
been as high as 7 or 8 in 10. Even 
with this adjustment, it is evident 
that lack of money income is much 
more common among aged women 
than among aged men. 

This difference seems to be related 
to the economic pattern of married 
life. Despite the remarkable postwar 
gain in the proportion of married 
women at work, most wives—which 
means most women, since 4 out of 5 
women aged 25-44 are married—are 
wholly dependent on the husband’s 
sarnings during the greater part of 
their adult years. When account is 
taken of income from this source, 
relatively few women in the younger 
and middle years of adult life can be 
said to be without income. The pro- 
portion lacking money income be- 
comes significant only in late middle 
age, when mortality takes an increas- 
ing toll of married men, and it is 
highest among women past age 65, 
more than half of whom are widows. 
Although the relative number of 
women with direct income is at its 
peak in these ages, the proportion 
with indirect income from a husband’s 
employment is at a minimum. If 
every widow qualified for a social in- 
surance benefit or for a privately pur- 





™Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Consumer Income, Series 
P-60, No. 14, table 3. 

* Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, vol. IV, part 2, chap- 
ter D, Marital Status, table 6. 








chased annuity on her husband's 
death, few changes would occur in the 
relative number of women with money 
income, direct or indirect. Because, 
however, of past gaps in social insur- 
ance protection and of inadequacies 
in individual and family provision for 
income in widowhood, the economic 
loss resulting from the death of the 
family earner is not always made up, 
even in part. The result is a consid- 
erable increase in the number of older 
women with no income, exceeding by 
far the comparable ratio among aged 
men. 

In addition, aged women have lower 
incomes than do aged men. In 1952 
the median income of aged women 
with income was $650, or about half 
that of aged men.” If account were 


* Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Consumer Income, Series 
P-60, No. 14, table 3. 


Table 4.—Men aged 14 and over 


| 


Income class 


65 and 


taken of the husband’s income avail- 
able to married women, this median 
would, of course, be somewhat higher; 
by how much is not known in the ab- 
sence of data on age of wife in rela- 
tion to size of husband’s income. 


Marital Status 


Married men past age 65 tend to 
have higher incomes than aged non- 
married men; fewer married men 
have no income. According to the 
1950 Census, married aged men had 
a median income in 1949 of $1,440, 
while the median for single, widowed, 
and divorced men aged 65 and over 
was about $830. One in 7 married and 
divorced men had no money income, 
1 in 5 single men, and 1 in 4 widowers 
(table 5). 

Aged married men have higher in- 
comes, in part because they are some- 
what younger than other aged men. 


with income, by age and income class, 1952! 


Total aves 554M 15-04 35-414 25-34 20-24 14-19 
Percentage distribution by specified age 
| | 
Total 100.0 11.4 | 13.3 17.6 21. 6 2.9 7.2 | 6.0 
$1400 100.0 21.0 | 8.9 | 7.4 6.2 | 5.4] 6.7 | 15 
foo-9900 100.0 | 38. 6 | 14.1 o0 AD 6.7 8.8 15.7 
1,000--1,490 100.0 3.3 3 14.8 10.8 13.8 | 18.3 16,0 5.8 
1, 500-1900 100.0 14.4 16.9 15 16.3 16.6 15. 6 { 
2000-2, 400 10O.0 a6 13.6 17.9 18. 7 on 6 jee 
2,500--2,000 100.0 8.3 15.0 17.0 ”> 2. 0 0,7 s 
000-3400 100.0 8 13.8 4 2. 8 20.1 6.8 2 
+, 500-3, 000 100.0 3.5 | 12.6 22.0 4.8 18 1.9 ' 
41,0004, 400 100.0 3.5 12.9 18.5 0.3 1.6 ; 
4,.500-4,000 100.0 4 11.4 18.0 1.4 $2.1 8 1 
§,000-5, 000 100.0 14 15 23.2} 20.7 27.8 ; 
6000-4, 000 100.0 3. 9.3 23.2 5.6 2. 6 Re 
7,000-0, 000 100.0 | 15 10, 2 8. 7 1.3 21 2 i 
10,000--14,9099 100.0 6.8 21.0 24.4 M41 13. ¢ 
15,000-24, 900 100.0 10, 2 IS. v 16 w.9 5.4 
25,000 and over 100, 0 17.9 29. 5 1 13.5 
Percentage distribution by amount of money income 
rotal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Loss 6 | 1.3 7 7 aan a x 
$i-499 9 14.1 5.1 1.2 2 1.8 6.0 57.1 
SOO-v900 &.2 27.9 8.7 4.2 7 2.4 10.0 71.3 
1,000--1, 409 7.2 14.7 8.0 1.4 4' i 15.8 6.9 
1,41, 000 6.7 8.5 8. ¢ 6.0 51 1.0 14,5 0 
2,000--2, 499 &.3 7.0 &.5 R.4 7.2 9.3 12.8 1S 
2,5)-2,900 8.5 6.2 0.6 8.2 8.8 10,0 11.4 1.1 
3,000-3, 499 13.2 6.7 13.7 15.3 14.0 16.8 12.4 2.7 
3,500.3, 000 0.7 3.0 9,2 12.1 11.2 13.4 6.6 _ 
4,000-4, 4990 7.8 2.4 7.6 8.2 11.0 10.8 3.6 
1, 500-4,000 5.7 | 1.7 4.9 6.1 8 &.0 2.2 l 
5000-5909 8.0 3.1 6.9 10.5 11.0 0.7 3.6 
6,000-6, 000 3.2 1.0 9.3 4.3 f.4 8 ain 
7,000-9,900 3.2 1.3 2.5 5.3 2 l is 2 
10,000-14,999 1.0 .6 1.6 1.4 1.6 6 
15,000--24, 000 .6 5 JR 1.0 8 2 
25,000 and over a 7 7 2 
Median income $3, 105 | $1, 247 | $3,009 | $3,486 | $3,709 | $3,493 | $2,137 $437 


! Excludes institutional population. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 


Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 14, table 3. 


Table 5.—Receipt of money income \ 
and median income, 1949, for men r 
aged 65 and over, by marital status, 


1950 ! 
Peres Median 
with me of 

Marital statu mor n with 
ines me, 
19 1949 
otal $1, 1% 
Married, wife present 1 1. 449 
Other marital statu Rx 

Single 2 RY 

Married, wife absent mY 1, 375 

Widowed R13 

Divorced i 87 


' Excludes institutional populati 


es 
Marital 


Source: Bureau of the Census, [ . Cen 
Population 1960, vol. LV, part 2, chapter D, 
Status, table 6. 


In 1950 the median age of married 
men aged 65 and over was 70.5 years: 
the median for nonmarried men was 
73.2 years.” When age is held con- 
stant, the more advantagecus eco- 
nomic position of the married man is 
reduced somewhat, but he is still con- 
siderably better off than the single 
man and the widower, and this finding 
is as true for men under age 65 as for 
those above it. At every age the mar- 
ried man has a higher labor-force 
participation rate: 57 percent com- 
pared with 39 percent for others 
among men aged 65—74 and 25 percent 
against 13 percent among those aged 
75 and over." Married men also have 
greater regularity of employment, 
and—when working—higher earn- 
ings.” Whether this is the situation 
because the better earner is the better 
catch in the marriage market or be- 


cause marriage is a spur to more 
strenuous economic effort is a nice 
problem, but the differences are 
unmistakable. 


” Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census 0! 
Population: 1950, vol. II, part 1, U. § 
Summary, chapter C, table 104 

"Tbid., vol. IV, part 1, chapter A, Em- 
ployment and Personal Characteristics 
table 10. 

% Unpublished data, from a special sur- 
vey of the economic status of aged person 
made by the Bureau of the Census ip 
April 1952 for the Institute of Industria 
Relations, University of California, show 
that there are more married aged men 
than nonmarried aged men among pro 
fessional and technical workers, ané 
among managers, Officials, and proprietors 
and fewer among service workers, farm 
laborers and foremen, and (ex: 
cept on farms and in mines). 
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information on aged 
that for them also 
economic advantages in 
marriage. When allowance is made 
for the husband’s income, married 
women show the lowest percentage of 
women without money income. Sin- 
gle and divorced women seem to be 
in an intermediate position, while 
widows are at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale. In 1949 about one-third 
of all nonmarried women aged 65 and 
over had no money income; of the 
remaining two-thirds, single women 
had a median income of about $1,100 
and widows about $600." Part of the 
explanation is, again, an age differ- 
ence: aged widows tend to be older 
than single aged women. Within the 
same age bracket, however, an in- 
come spread persists, reflecting in 
part a difference in the proportions 
in the labor force." 


Available 
women sug 
there are 


rests 


Living Arrangements 

When health and income permit, 
older persons generally prefer inde- 
pendent living arrangements, be it a 
house they own or a rented house or 
apartment. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that, among men aged 65 and 
over, those who head their house- 
holds are better off financially than 
men living in the homes of relatives 
or living with others as roomers or 
boarders. The proportion of aged 
men without money income is less 
than half as large among household 
heads as among those not in their 
own households. For men with in- 
come, mecian income is half again as 
high. In the best position with re- 
spect to income are married men in 
their own households, and least well 
off are men living in their children’s 
homes; those living in the homes of 
nonrelatives as roomers or boarders 
occupy an _ intermediate position 
(table 6). The differences among 
these groups are associated with dif- 
ferences in age, in labor-force status, 
and probably in as well. 
Among men aged 65 and over in 1950 
almost half the household heads were 


earnings 


in the labor force (56 percent of those 


3 Bureau of the Census, Post-Enumera- 
tion Survey, unpublished data 

“Bureau of the Census, U. S.C 
Population: 1950, vol. IV, part 1, chapter 
A, Employment and Personal Character- 
istics, table 10. 
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Table 6.—Receipt of money income and median income, 1949, for persons aged 
65 and over, by age, sex, and living arrangements ,1950} 


x and living arrangements 


Men 
In own household 
Head of primary family ? 
Married, wife present 
Other 
Primary individual # 
Not in own household 
Living in home of relativ 
Parent of head 
Other 
Living with nonrelatives 


Women 4 
In own household 
Head of primary family ? 
Primary individual 4 
Not in own household 
Living in home of relatives 
Parent of head 
Other 
Living with nonrelatives 


' Excludes institutional population. 

2? One or more related persons present. 

3 Living alone, or with nonrelatives present. 

4 Exeludes married women living with husband. 


aged 65-74 and 24 percent of the 
older men), whereas only 1 in 5 of 
those living in the home of a relative 
was in the labor force (31 percent of 
those aged 65-74 and 8 percent of 
those aged 75 and over). The labor- 
force participation rate was some- 
what higher for aged men living with 
nonrelatives but still far lower than 
among household heads.” 

For the aged women, receipt of in- 
come is least common among those 
living with relatives, as among aged 
men. The differences between those 
living with nonrelatives and the rela- 
tively small number who are house- 
hold heads, however, appears to be 
insignificant. (Married women liv- 
ing with their husbands are excluded 
from the comparison since available 
income statistics for this group are 
not meaningful, in the absence of 
data on income of husband.) Aged 
women living with nonrelatives, 
moreover, appear to have a some- 
what higher median income than 
other women aged 65 and over. 

Relatively more persons under age 
75 live in their own households than 
do persons past age 75, but that this 
factor alone does not account for the 
higher income of household heads is 
clear from an inspection of table 6. 


1 Tbid., table 6. 


| Percent with no money | Median income of per- 
income, 1949 | sons with income, 1949 
Aged | Aged 
\ged | oon grec 
Total ad 75 and | Total | Sa 75 and 
over } over 
. a | 
18 14 27 | $1,150 | $1,440 | $770 
14 12 20 | 1,290 1, 540 | 810 
14 12 21 1, 420 1, 640 850 
| 13 1! 19 | 1,460] 1,680] 860 
22 17 29; 1,000 1, 290 | 800 
15 13 19 790 860 690 
3 on 42 S10 920 6450 
38 32 46 770 | 870 | 630 
42 34 45 730 870 630 
0 20 39 850 | 870 640 
21 17 28 890 | 1,000 700 
42 39 4 680 | 720 620 
1 29 33 720 | 7H 660 
41 40) 42 720 | 740 | 680 
23 | 22 26 720 750 | 660 
4 1 58 640 680 580 
5s 56 61 | 610 | 630 570 
62 Oo 63 570 | 590 560 
19 47 3 680 | 730 600 
29 39 750 810 640 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 


Population: 1950, vol. lV, part 2, chapter D, Marital 


Status, table 6. 


The differences are significant in both 
age groups. 


Aged Persons at Different 
Income Levels 

Examination of data on the income 
of the aged in a recent year (1951) 
shows how the characteristics just 
discussed affect the number and 
kinds of persons in each income class. 
To eliminate the distortion caused by 
the fact that most married women 
are dependent on their husbands for 
support, data will be used that com- 
bine the income of the husband aged 
65 or over and his wife ir: the case of 
married couples but are limited to 
the income of the aged individual in 
all other cases. 

The 13.0 million persons aged 65 
and over in April 1952 may be grouped 
into 10.5 million units, consisting of 
4.0 million aged couples,” 2.1 million 
nonmarried men (widowers, by and 
large), and 4.4 million nonmarried 
women (most of them widows). 

The special survey conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census for the In- 





% Both partners were aged 65 or over 
in a little more than half the married 
couples, while in perhaps 1.8 million cou- 
ples the wife was under age 65. About 
0.2 million couples in which the wife was 
aged 65 or over but the husband was 
under age 65 are excluded. 








stitute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California, provided infor- 
mation on the distribution by income 
in 1951 of couples with head aged 65 
and over and all other aged persons 
not in institutions. The sample re- 
sults were inflated to independent 
estimates of the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population consistent with the 
1950 Census. To these figures were 
added the institutional population in 
1950, to yield the distribution below. 


Number of 


units (in 
millions) 


Percent 


-ome class 
Income cla of total 





No money income 2.4 23 
Money income: 
Under $500 2.1 20 
$500- $999 2.4 24 
$1,000-$1 ,999 1.7 16 
$2,000-$2,999 8 7 
$3,000-$4 999 “ | 7 
5 ,000-$9, 999 “a 2 
$10,000 or more......-- al 1 


| | 


The tendency to forget minor or 
irregular sources of income—a com- 
mon error of survey response—prob- 
ably resulted in some overestimate of 
the number of aged units without in- 
come and in the lowest money income 
groups. There is no basis, however, 
for making the appropriate adjust- 
ments for understatement of income, 
and the data are presented as derived 
from the survey. 

Married couples were in the best 
position, in terms of money income, 
and nonmarried women in the poor- 
est, while nonmarried men occupied 
an intermediate place. Only about 1 
in every 14 couples had no money in- 
come, but this ratio among nonmar- 
ried men was more than 1 in 5 and 
among nonmarried women more than 
1 in 3. Thirty-five percent of the 
couples had incomes of $2,000 or 
more, but only 12 percent of the non- 
married men and 5 percent of the 
nonmarried women had that much. 

Estimates based upon the applica- 
tion of the survey findings of data on 
age, sex, marital status, labor-force 
participation, and living arrange- 
ments permit a more detailed exami- 
nation of the probable composition 
of the units in each income class 
(table 7). 


No Money Income 


Seven out of every 10 units in the 
group with no money income in 1951 


8 


Table 7.—Married couples with head aged 65 and over and all other persons \ 


aged 65 and over, by money income in 1951 and by sex, age, marital status, 
living arrangements, and labor-force status, April 1952 


With money income in 1951, by amount 


No 
Type of unit Total | memes | 
ip 1981 Total Under | $500- | $1,000- | $2,000- | $3,000 $5,00¢ 
In 1961) ota’ | $500 | $999 | $1,999 | $2,999 | $4,999 | or more 
Percentage distribution, by type of unit 
0 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
Married couples __- Sia 37 12 44 21 32 60 72 77 75 
Nonmarried men sae 19 18 20 23 23 17 14 12 lf 
Nonmarried women 44 70 36 i) 45 23 14 ll 
Aged 65-74! cnaicabaiee , 64 52 68 Hi) 63 75 82 RH yr} 
Aged 75 and over !____. Saan 26 48 32 44 37 25 18 15 98 
In own household 2 ‘ , 66 37 74 58 73 81 87 R88 G4 
Living in home of relatives 23 43 17 $2 16 11 7 9 
ae 11 20 it) 10 11 s 6 4 
In labor force 4 a % 7 32 14 16 6 65 7 "8 
Not in labor force ¢ ‘ 74 93 68 86 | S4 64 35 24 2 
Percentage distribution, by amount of money ink 
a 100 23 100 } 30 21 ( 4 
Married couples 100 7 100 12 22 28 ] f 7 
Nonmarried men 100 22 100 ] ¥) 18 ( 
Nonmarried women 100 37 100 40) Y 13 4 
Aged 65-74! mainininipiica 1) 19 100 22 23 23 1] 4 
Aged 75 and over !___- 100 31 100 35 ( 17 { 
In own household ? 100 13 100 20 30 23 1] 
Living in home of relatives 100 43 100 19 30 13 4 { 
a 100) 41 10) 30 37 19 7 9 
In labor force 4 ae 1 6 | 100 11 15 2 19 2 I 
Not in labor force 4 100 29 100 3 | 38 2 l 
| | 
1 Age of husbands, for married couples the Current Population Survey f April 1952, 
2 Household heads, whether or not relatives are U. S. Census of Population: 1950, \ 1V—part 1, 
present. chapter A, Employment and Personal Characteristics, 
3 Living as roomer or boarder in household of table 6; part 2, chapter C, Institutional Population, 
nonrelative or in roominghouse, hotel, or institution. tables 3 and 18; part 2, chapter D, Mari/al Status, 
4 Status of husband, for married couples. table 6. Current Population Feports, Population 
§ Less than 0.5 percent. Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 44. Current Popu- 
. aca 7 ’ lation Reports, Labor Force, Seri P-50, No. 44 
Sources: Estimated from special tabulations made Special tabulations made by the Social’ Security 
by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute of Administration from the result f the Burean of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, and the Census Poct-Fnumeration Sur 


based on special supplement to the schedule used in 


were nonmarried women, and almost 
20 percent were nonmarried men. 
Married couples were relatively in- 
frequent. 

Nine of every 10 units had no mem- 
ber in the labor force. The presence 
of workers in about 7 percent of the 
units with no income seems para- 
doxical but may be explained by the 
fact that the labor-force data refer to 
April 1952 while the money-income 
data relate to the year 1951. Aged 
labor-force members in April 1952 in- 
cluded some persons who were not 
working in 1951 because of a tempo- 
rary disability or who were unem- 
ployed throughout the year and 
therefore had no earnings. 

Persons with no money income in 
1951 were older on the average than 
those with income; half were aged 75 


and over, compared with a little more 
than one-third in the total aged pop- 
ulation. Fewer lived in their own 
households—a little more than 1 in 3 
as against 2 in 3 among the aged asa 
whole. More than 40 percent lived in 
the homes of relatives (almost twice 
the ratio among all units) ; the other 
20 percent lived as roomers or board- 
ers in the home of nonrelatives or in 
roominghouses, dormitories, or insti- 
tutions, and more than half of them 
were in institutions. 

Without money income as defined 
in this article, how did these men and 
women manage? Some of them un- 
doubtedly met their needs by deplet- 
ing their assets. A few may have 
borrowed. Many—particularly those 
on farms—raised part of their own 
food. Contributed food, clothing, and 
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Chart 2.—Living arrangements of couples with head aged 65 and over and all 
other aged persons, by money income, 1951 
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60f— 
> 
40 }— 
LIVING WITH 
RELATIVES 
20;— 
ROOMER OR IN HOTEL OR INSTITUTION 222222225: 
haa 1 t TT 
NO INCOME unoer $500 $500-999 $1,000 -1,999 | | “10.000 OR MORE 
$2,000-2,999 $5,000-9,999 
INCOME CLASS | $3,000-3,999 $4,000-4,999 
‘Width of income class approximates relative number of aged economic units. 


shelter were important resources for 
a considerable number. About a mil- 
lion lived in the homes of relatives, 
usually their married children, and 
were presumably supported in whole 
or part by them. A _ considerable 
number were in tax-supported insti- 
tutions. Since none of the 2.4 million 
received old-age assistance, it may be 
presumed that their resources in most 
instances rendered them ineligible for 
assistance under standards prevailing 
in the community in 1951. 


Money Income 

Less than $500—Nonmarried 
women also comprised more than half 
the 2.1 million economic units with 
money incomes of less than $500. The 
others were divided almost equally be- 
tween married couples and nonmar- 
ried men. Perhaps 1 in 7 units had a 
member in the labor force, or rela- 
tively twice as many as among the 
units with no money income. The 
proportion aged 65-74 was _ also 
higher—about 56 percent, compared 
with 52 percent in the no-income 
group. With money income of their 
own, relatively more were able to 
afford independent living arrange- 
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ments (chart 2). Almost 6 in 10 lived 
in their own households, while 3 in 10 
lived in the homes of relatives. Ap- 
proximately the same proportions of 
the two groups lived in the homes of 
nonrelatives, in hotels, and in room- 
inghouses, but probably less than 2 
percent of those with income of 
$1-$499 lived in institutions. 

There are few places in the country 
where an annual income of $499 will 
purchase even the barest essentials 
for existence. It may therefore be 
presumed that, as in the case of the 
group with no income, the 2.1 million 
units with money incomes of less than 
$500 had access to other resources and 
that many, if not most, supplemented 
their meager money income by draw- 
ing on savings, by selling assets, by 
borrowing, or by raising part of their 
own food. Partial dependence on 
relatives may be assumed for most of 
the 0.7 million units living in the 
homes of married children and other 
relatives and for those who were 
living in their own household and had 
adult children staying with them. 
Such supplementary resources are 
frequently encountered in studies of 
the income and living arrangements 


of old-age assistance recipients and 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries, who accounted for more 
than half the units with incomes of 
less than $500 in 1951. 

$500-$999.—-Nonmarried women 
were, again, the largest group among 
the 2.4 million units with incomes in 
1951 of $500-$999, but they consti- 
tuted less than half the total. Mar- 
ried couples accounted for almost 
one-third, and nonmarried men for 
almost one-fourth. 

Membership in the labor force was 
at approximately the same level as 
among units with income of less than 
$500, but the proportion aged 65-74 
increased from 56 percent to 63 per- 
cent and persons living in their own 
household from 58 percent to 73 per- 
cent. Persons living in the homes of 
nonrelatives and in roominghouses or 
hotels made up about the same pro- 
portion in both groups; the number 
living with relatives, on the other 
hand, dropped from about 1 in 3 to 
1 in 6. 

Studies conducted among old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
and old-age assistance recipients— 
who made up most of the units with 
incomes of $500-$999—suggest that 
there were aged persons who some- 
how managed to meet their minimum 
requirements on monthly money in- 
comes varying from $42 to $83 in 1951. 
These studies also indicate, however, 
that contributions in kind and with- 
drawals from savings were frequently 
necessary and that many were able 
to make ends meet only by sharing 
their expenditures with the relatives 
in whose homes they live or who live 
with them. 

$1,000-$1,999.—Units with money 
incomes of $1,000-—$1,999 differ signifi- 
cantly from those with smaller in- 
comes in the preponderance of mar- 
ried couples and in the higher pro- 
portions with members in the labor 
force and living in their own house- 
holds. Six in every 10 such units in 
1951 consisted of married couples. 
One-sixth were nonmarried men, and 
somewhat less than one-fourth were 
nonmarried women. More than 1 in 
3 units had members in the labor 
force, or relatively twice as many as 
were present in units with incomes of 
$500-$999. Three-fourths were in the 
age group 65-74. Four out of 5 units 
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lived in households of their own, 1 in 
10 lived with relatives, and 1 in 12 
with nonrelatives. 

This group may be considered 
largely self-supporting on the basis 
of its money income and without ref- 
erence to other types of money re- 
ceipts, to assets converted into cash, 
or to shared living arrangements. 
The dollar cost in large cities of an 
elderly couple’s total budget sufficient 
to provide a modest but adequate level 
of living has been estimated at $1,600- 
$1,900 at October 1950 prices.” Prices 
in 1951 were somewhat higher, but in 
either year the cost would have been 
a little less, of course, for the 0.7 
million units consisting of one person 
and for the many couples and non- 
married individuals who lived in 
small towns and rural areas, where 
shelter costs are lower. 

$2,000 and over.—Examination of 
the higher income classes shows 
shifts in group composition that re- 
flect an accelerated development of 
the patterns already noted. The 
higher the income the higher, with 
some exceptions, the proportion of 
married couples, the labor-force par- 
ticipation rate, and the relative num- 
bers living in their own households. 
In 1951, married couples accounted 
for about three-fourths of the units 
with incomes of $2,000 or more; all 
but 6 percent of those with incomes 
of $5,000 or more were living in their 
own households; a mere 2 percent 
lived in the home of relatives. The 
“younger” aged (persons aged 65- 
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frequently found 
with incomes. of 


74) were most 
among units 
$2,000-$4,999. 


Summary 

In recent years between 8 and 12 
men per 100 aged 65 and over had no 
money income, compared with 1-2 
percent among men aged 25-54 and 
4—5 percent among men aged 55-64. 
The increase with age in the propor- 
tion of men without money income re- 
flects the decline in the relative num- 
ber of earners and the incomplete 
provision for a money substitute for 
earnings in disability and old age. 

Average income is smaller among 
older persons. In 1952, men aged 65 
and over comprised 11 percent of all 
male income recipients 14 years of 
age and over but received only 7 per- 
cent of the aggregate income of the 
group. The median income of men 
aged 65 and over was one-third that 
of men in the age group with the 
highest median income—35-44 
years—and about 40 percent of the 
median income of men aged 55-64. 

Income distribution is more un- 
equal among the aged than in other 
age groups. Aged persons represent 
larger proportions of the groups at 
the lower and upper ends of the in- 
come scale and a smaller proportion 
of the middle-income group than 
they do of the total adult population. 
This difference may be due to the 
heterogeneity of income _ sources 
among the aged. 

Individual characteristics influenc- 
ing size of income among the aged 
relate to labor-force status, age, sex, 
marital status, and living arrange- 





ments. Persons in the labor force, in \ 


general, have higher incomes than 
persons not in the labor force. 
sons under age 75 tend to be better 
off than older persons, and aged men, 
by and large, have higher incomes 


than aged women. Married men are 


at an economic advantage in com- 
parison with single, widowed, and 
divorced men, as are men living in 


their own homes in comparison with 
those living with relatives or as room- 
ers or boarders. These are interre- 
lated factors, since among men past 
age 65 the married men tend to be 
younger than single, widowed, and 
divorced men; the younger men are 
more likely to be in the labor force; 
and earners are more likely than non- 
earners to be able to afford independ- 
ent living arrangement Possibly the 
least well-off group among the aged, 
in terms of money income, are 
widowed women living with relatives, 

The 13 million persons aged 65 and 
over in the population in April 1952 
may be grouped into 10.5 million 
units, consisting of 4 million couples, 
2.1 million nonmarried men, and 44 
million nonmarried women. Of the 
total, two-thirds had no money in- 
come or Jess than $1,000 in 1951, and | 
one-sixth had $2,000 and over. Non- 
married women were concentrated at 
the lower end of this distribution and 
married couples at the upper end, 
while nonmarried men occupied an 
intermediate position. Generally 
speaking, the proportions of those / 
with membership in the labor force, 
of those living in their own house- 
holds, and of those under age 75 in- 
creased with income. 
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Group Life Insurance for Federal Employees 


by Wettua Van Erenam * 


N ACT of Congress signed by 
A President Eisenhower on Au- 

‘gust 7, 1954 (Public Law No. 
598), authorized the Civil Service 
Commission to make group life insur- 
ance available to civilian officers and 
employees of the Federal Government 
and to employees of the municipal 
government of the District of Colum- 
bia. The legislation places these em- 
ployees in a position similar to that 
of employees of most large industrial 
firms; at the end of 1953, approxi- 
mately 75,000 employers had provided 
group life insurance amounting to 
nearly $73 billion to more than 25 
million employees. 

It was originally estimated that the 
initial amount of life insurance under 
this Government life insurance pro- 
eram would total some $7-8 billion. 
The cost for the first full year of 
operation was expected to be about 
$70 million, of which $47 million 
would be paid by the employees and 
$23 million by the Government. The 
most recent information indicates, 
however, that initially a lower per- 
centage of employees have filed 
waivers of their right to insurance 
than was anticipated, with the result 
that the original estimates may have 
been on the low side. 


Coverage 

The act covers appointive and elec- 
tive officers and employees of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
ranches of the United States Govern- 
ment, including corporations owned 
or controlled by the Government. It 
covers also the municipal employees 
of the District of Columbia (includ- 
ing teachers, policemen, and firemen). 

Three groups are specifically ex- 
cluded from coverage: (1) employees 
of those corporations under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, any member of which is 
elected or appointed by private inter- 
ests; (2) noncitizen employees whose 





*Division of the Actuary, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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place of duty is outside the 48 States 
or the District of Columbia; and (3) 
commissioned officers and enlisted 
personnel on active duty in or with 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United 
States who have indemnity coverage 
under the Servicemen’s Indemnity 
Act of 1951. The act permits other 
exclusions under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. While these exclusions may ap- 
ply to seasonal, part-time, or short- 
term employees, they need not be 
limited to these types; they may not, 
however, be based on the hazardous 
nature of employment. 

Regulations issued by the Commis- 
sion on August 26, 1954, added the 


following exclusions to the three 
Stated in the law: 
“4, Employees serving under ap- 


pointments limited to one year or 
less. 

“5. Seasonal or emergency em- 
ployees whose employment is of un- 
certain or purely temporary duration 
or who are employed for brief periods 
at intervals. 

“6. Part-time, when-actually-em- 
ployed, or intermittent employees 
having no regular tour of duty. 

“7. Employees whose salary, pay or 
compensation on an annual basis is 
$12 a year or less. 

“8. Member or patient employees 
in Government hospitals or homes. 

“9. Employees paid on a contract 
or fee basis. 

“10. Employees paid on a piecework 
basis, except those whose work sched- 
ule provides for regular or full-time 
service. 

“11. Employees serving in coopera- 
tion with non-Federal agencies who 
are paid in whole or in part from 
non-Federal funds 

“12. Employees whose duties in- 
volve the security of the United 
States and preclude their identifica- 
tion as employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“13. Retired employees reemployed 
under conditions not terminating 


their title to annuities.” (Such an 
employee, of course, retains any in- 
surance he may have had as a re- 
tired employee.) 

Final determination of the appli- 
cability of these regulations to spe- 
cific employees is left with the Com- 
mission. 

The effective date of the insurance, 
as determined by the Commission, 
was the first day of the first pay pe- 
riod beginning after August 28, 1954 
(for most people August 29). Unless 
he filed a Waiver of Life Insurance 
Coverage (Standard Form 53), an 
employee was automatically covered 
if on August 29 he was on the pay- 
roll or in nonpay status that had not 
extended continuously for 12 months 
on the date preceding the effective 
date. Thus, an eligible person retir- 
ing at the end of August was insured. 
Those retired before the effective 
date of the insurance were not cov- 
ered. 

A new employee will be insured on 
the first day he is in pay status un- 
less he files a waiver. An eligible 
employee returning to pay status 
after leave without pay for a con- 
tinuous period of more than 12 
months is automatically insured un- 
less he files a waiver before his re- 
turn. The insurance for an employee 
terminates at the end of 12 months 
of leave without pay, but there is a 
31-day extension of the life insur- 
ance. 

A participant may at any time can- 
cel his insurance by filing a Waiver 
of Life Insurance Coverage—the 
same form that is used in an initial 
waiver. Insurance will cease at the 
end of the pay period in which the 
form is received in the employing of- 
fice. Under Commission regulations, 
employees who initially waive cover- 
age and those who elect to withdraw 
from coverage may later cancel the 
waiver provided (a) the employee is 
under age 50, (b) at least 1 year has 
elapsed since the effective date of the 
waiver, and (c) satisfactory evidence 
of insurability is furnished. 


il 








Amount and Type of Insurance 


For participants under age 65, the 
amount of life insurance is equal to 
the annual compensation, raised to 
the next higher $1,000, up to a maxi- 
mum of $20,000. An employee earn- 
ing $4,200, for example, will be insured 
for $5,000. After attainment of age 
65, the insurance will be for the 
amount in force at age 65 reduced by 
2 percent for each elapsed month to 
a minimum prescribed by the Com- 
mission; this minimum may not be 
less, however, than 25 percent of the 
amount in force at age 65. 

Those who are past age 65 when 
they become insured have the same 
amount of life insurance that would 
be in force had they been insured at 
age 65; that is, their insurance is re- 
duced 2 percent for each elapsed 
month since attainment of age 65. 
The reduction for persons over age 
65 on the effective date is applied to 
the amount of the annual compensa- 
tion as of that date. For those who 
become insured after age 65 and who 
had been eligible at age 65, the basis 
is the lesser of the present compensa- 
tion or the compensation at age 65. 

Life insurance ceases 31 days after 
the termination of employment ex- 
cept for those entitled to (a) disability 
annuities or (b) immediate service 
annuities after 15 years of creditable 
civilian service. An “immediate an- 
nuity” is defined in the regulations as 
one that begins to accrue not later 
than 1 month following separation 
from service. A terminating employee 
may elect within the 3l-day period to 
convert a part or all of his life in- 
surance to an individual policy at 
attained age without a medical exam- 
ination. The group life insurance is 
term insurance only, and there is no 
cash surrender value available upon 
termination or, for that matter, at 
any time. The life insurance of a 
retired employee eligible for continua- 
tion of insurance is not reduced until 
the end of the month following the 
month in which he reaches age 65. 

Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance equal in 
amount to the life insurance is pro- 
vided, subject to the conditions and 
limitations of the policies purchased 
by the Commission. For accidental 
death before retirement, the amount 
pavable to the beneficiary is thus 
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twice the amount of life insurance in 
force. Payment equal to one-half the 
amount of the accidental death in- 
surance is provided for the loss of one 
hand or one foot, or the loss of the 
sight of one eye, with no reduction in 
the amount of life insurance. For the 
loss of two or more such members, an 
amount equal to the full amount of 
life insurance in force is payable. 
The aggregate amount payable for 
any one accident under the accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance 
may not exceed the total amount of 
life insurance in force. As noted 
above, life insurance continues in 
force for retired employees under cer- 
tain conditions, but the accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance 
will be canceled on retirement. The 
latter form of insurance is continued 
for participating employees who re- 
main in service after age 65, but it is 
reduced by the same percentage as 
is the life insurance. 

Each participant will receive a cer- 
tificate setting forth the benefits and 
stating to whom they shall be pay- 
able and to whom claims shall be 
submitted. It also contains a gen- 
eral summary of the provisions. 

The Civil Service Commission will 
protect the rights of separated or re- 
tired employees now insured through 
an association of Federal employees, 
provided the association terminates 
all its life insurance agreements with 
the employees and turns over assets 
sufficient (if possible) to cover the 
liabilities assumed by the Commis- 
sion. These separated or retired per- 
sons will be allowed to continue their 
present insurance under the new pro- 
gram at their present premium rates; 
this arrangement may not apply to 
persons who were first insured after 
1953. For employees still in service, 
the association insurance will pre- 
sumably be replaced by the new group 
insurance, for the legally determined 
amount, unless the employee elects 
not to participate. Associations may, 
of course, continue under the present 
arrangements if they wish. 


Beneficiaries 

Employees may designate a bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries to receive 
death benefits. Such designation 
must be in writing and must be signed, 
witnessed by a disinterested person, 


and received in the employing office 
(or, in the case of a retired employee, 
in the Civil Service Commission) be. 
fore the death of the insured person. 
The designated beneficiary may be a 
person or persons or a firm, corpora- 
tion, or legal entity other than an 
agency of the Federal Government or 
the Government of the District of 
Columbia; the proceeds may thus be 
left to an incorporated endowment 
fund. A change in beneficiary may 
be made without the consent of the 
beneficiary, but any change made 
through a will (and not made as pre- 
scribed above) will not be effective. 

If there is no designated beneficiary, 
the order of payees is the same as in 
the Civil Service Retirement Act for 
lump-sum death payments: (1) 
widow or widower, (2) children, (3) 
parents, (4) estate, and (5) other 
next of kin. 

It should perhaps be pointed out 
that an employee who has no rela- 
tives in the first three categories may 
wish to designate a beneficiary (or 
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beneficiaries) even though such bene- | 


ficiary might be entitled to the pro- 
ceeds through his entitlement to the 
residue of the estate. If payable to 
the estate, the amount would, in most 
States, be included 
the amount subject to inheritance 
tax, but it would not be included if 
there is a named beneficiary. 

Because the designation of bene- 
ficiary is held by the employing 
agency or, for retired employees, by 
the Civil Service Commission, it is 
automatically canceled on the day the 
employee transfers to another agency 
or on the day he retires. A redesigna- 
tion of beneficiaries must be filed with 
the new agency or, in the case of a 
retired employee, with the Commis- 
sion. 


Contributions 

Employee contribution rates are to 
be determined by the Commission but 
may not exceed 25 cents biweekly per 
$1,000 of life insurance. The initial 
rate has been placed at the maximum 
provided by the act. Contributions 
are made through payroll deductions 
and cease upon retirement or attain- 
ment of age 65, whichever is earlier. 
The contributions withheld are based 
upon the last amount of insurance in 
force during the pay period, and 
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withholdings are discontinued at the 
end of the pay period preceding the 
period in which the employee reaches 
age 65. Nocontributions are required 
from insured employees in nonpay 
status, but their insurance expires at 
the end of 12 months of continuous 
nonpay status. 

“Free” life insurance is provided 
for employees retired for disability 
or those retired for other reasons un- 
der an immediate annuity after at 
least 15 years of credited civilian 
service and also for employees still in 
service after age 65. 

The department or agency involved 
makes its contribution from the ap- 
propriations used for payment of 
compensation; the amount is to be 
determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but it may not exceed half 
the amount paid by the employees. 
The initial employer rate has been 
placed at the maximum. In effect, 
although the Government may pay 
one-third of the aggregate cost of 
the program, it will bear little or none 
of the current cost for the young em- 
ployees. Conversely, the Govern- 
ment contribution will meet a large 
part of the current cost for the older 
participants. All contributions are 
to be placed in a specific fund in the 
United States Treasury. The insur- 
ance premiums and the expenses of 
the Commission in administering the 
program will be paid from this fund. 

The rates for the premiums to be 
paid to the life insurance companies 
will be determined by the Commis- 
sion on a basis consistent with the 
lowest rates charged large employers 
for group life insurance. Provision 
is made for adjustment in premium 
rates for subsequent years based on 
the experience under the policies, in 
line with group life insurance prac- 
tices. The Commission will set a 
maximum expense and risk allow- 
ance for the insurance companies. 
The excess of the premiums over 
these two items will be used to build 
up a contingency reserve. The Com- 
mission will determine the maximum 
reserves to be permitted and any fur- 
ther excess is to be deposited in the 
Treasury fund. 

It may be noted that the maximum 
Government contribution is $3.25 an- 
nually per $1,000 of life insurance on 
those employees who are contributing. 
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This contribution, with the maximum 
employee contribution of $6.50 per 
$1,000 of insurance for those contrib- 
uting, will probably meet the admin- 
istrative costs of the Commission and 
cover the net cost of the life insur- 
ance, including the “free” insurance, 
and of the accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance—at least un- 
til the time that the amount of “‘free” 
insurance is of considerable magni- 
tude. Since persons who retired be- 
fore the effective date of the act are 
not covered, the relative amount of 
“free’”’ insurance will be very small at 
first and increase over the years. 
This rise, coupled with the probable 
increase in the age distribution of the 
insurance in force on the combined 
active and retired lives, may result in 
higher costs in the future. Since, 
however, the Commission has set the 
initial contribution rates at the maxi- 
mum, the fund during the early years 
will probably build up a considerable 
surplus, which will be available to 
meet possible future deficits. The 
insurance is on a group l-year term 
basis, with premiums to the insurance 
companies varying with the distribu- 
tion of the insurance by attained ages 
of the participants. In general, un- 
der group life insurance plans jointly 
financed by employer and employee, 
the employee contribution rate is a 
definite amount (usually 60 cents a 
month) per $1,000 of insurance, with 
the employer contributing the bal- 
ance. The balance is a flexible 
amount determined by the age dis- 
tribution of the amounts in force, 
by the experience of the group, and 
to some extent by the experience of 
all such groups insured by the carrier. 


Individual Illustration 


The following example shows how 
the new group life insurance plan 
operates for the individual who works 
beyond age 65, illustrating what hap- 
pens at age 65 and thereafter with 
respect to the amount of life insur- 
ance and contributions. 

Assume that Bill Jones, who will 
become age 54 on January 8, 1955, has 
had 10 years of credited service. (He 
was born on January 8, 1901, and will 
become age 65 on January 8, 1966.) 
His present salary is $3,920 and is in- 
creased by $125 on each May 1 of 
the years from 1955 through 1958. On 


May 1, 1959, he is reclassified, and his 
salary is raised to $5,060. He receives 
three regular annual increases, and 
on May 1, 1963, he is reclassified with 
a salary of $5,500. Bill Jones remains 
in this classification until his retire- 
ment on December 31, 1969, shortly 
before he reaches age 69. During this 
period he receives regular increases of 
$125 on May 1 of each year. 

The amount of insurance is $4,000 
up to the pay period that includes 
May 1, 1955, when it is increased to 
$5,000 in line with his salary of $4,045. 
This amount is stationary until his 
salary is raised to $5,060 upon his re- 
classification in 1959. The insurance 
at this point increases to $6,000. 
Since his salary at age 65 is $5,750, 
the insurance remains at $6,000 until 
the end of February 1966 (the month 
following the month during which he 
reaches age 65). The monthly reduc- 
tion, effective as of the end of Febru- 
ary 1956, is $120. Further regular 
salary increases that result in a salary 
of $6,125 on May 1, 1968, and of $6,250 
on May 1, 1969, do not affect the 
amount of insurance. His insurance 
continues to be reduced by $120 each 
month until, by March 1969, it 
amounts to $1,560. At the end of that 
month the insurance is further re- 
duced by $60 to the minimum of 
$1,500 (one-fourth of $6,000) and is 
stationary thereafter. 

The accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance continues in force 
until retirement (in this case until 


Table 1.—IIlustrative experience under 
Federal group life insurance for 
hypothetical employee who works 
beyond age 65 


Age attained Em- 


during month | As- | Amount) ployee 
Date sumed of life bi- 
° annual) insur- | weekly 
. ‘ salary ance contri- 
Years | Months bution 
9/1/54 53 8 |$3, 920 $4, 000 $1. 00 
5/1/55 54 4 | 4,045 5, 000 1. 25 
5/1/59 58 4 5,060 6, 000 1.50 
5/1/63 62 4 5, 500 6, 000 1. 50 
1/1/66 65 0 | 5,750 6, 000 10 
2/1/66 ¢ ] , 700 6, 000 0 
3/1/66 65 2 5, 750 5. R80 0 
5/1/68 67 4 | 6,125 2, 760 0 
3/1/69 68 2) 6,125 1, 560 0 
4/1/69 68 3 | 6,125 1, 500 0 
5/1/69 68 4 | 6,250 1, 500 0 
1/1/70 to 
date of 
death - -- 69 0 (?) 1, 500 0 
1 Assumes that pay period preceding the one in 
which January 8, 1966, falls ended in December. 
? Worker retired. 
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almost age 69), but the amount de- 
creases with the decrease in life in- 
surance. Unlike life insurance, how- 
ever, it ceases at retirement. 

Table 1 shows the amount of life 
insurance held by Bill Jones and his 
weekly contributions on _ selected 
dates. 


Insurance Carriers 


The Commission is authorized to 
purchase from one or more compa- 
nies, meeting specified requirements, 
a policy or policies to provide the pro- 
posed insurance benefits. To be 
eligible as a primary carrier, the com- 
pany must (1) be licensed to write 
life and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in each of the 
48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia; and (2) have at least 1 percent 
of the total amount of employee group 
life insurance in the United States as 
of the most recent December 31 for 
which information is available. 

Eight companies now meet these 
qualifications. At a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of these companies and 
of the Commission, it was decided 
that the administration would be 
simplified if one company became the 
insurer. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. was chosen for the role. 
A portion of the insurance will be 
reinsured by other life insurance com- 
panies. Any company with group life 
insurance of any type in force in the 
United States at the end of 1953 may 
participate as a reinsuring company. 
About 260 life insurance companies 
are initially eligible; in addition, the 
seven companies that qualify as in- 
surers but are not thus participating 
qualify as reinsuring companies. 

The formula for allocating the in- 
surance both to the insurers and the 
reinsurers favors the smaller com- 
panies. It will take into account the 
amount of each company’s group life 
insurance in force in the United 
States on December 31, 1953. In de- 
termining the proportions, 100 per- 
cent of the first $100 million of group 
life insurance in a company will be 
taken into account; 75 percent of the 
next $100 million; 50 percent of the 
third $100 million; 25 percent of the 
fourth $100 million; and 5 percent 
of any amount in excess of $400 mil- 
lion. The resulting amount for each 
company will then be related to the 
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total resulting amount for all com- 
panies that elect to participate. Cer- 
tain limitations are, however, speci- 
fied: 

(a) The amount to be allocated to 
any company is not to exceed 25 per- 
cent of the life insurance in force 
(all types) on United States lives 
carried by the company as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. 

(b) If, at the end of 1 year follow- 
ing the date of enactment, any com- 
pany that had previously issued poli- 
cies to an association of Federal Gov- 
ernment employees has less allocated 
insurance (under the above formula) 
than the decrease in such company’s 
insurance under these policies (be- 
cause of the changeover to the new 
plan), the allocated amount shall be 
raised to the amount of decrease at 
the first reallocation. A reallocation 
is to be made at least every 3 years. 

If all the companies writing group 
life insurance (about 270) elect to 
participate, the eight companies that 
now qualify as insuring companies 
and that had an aggregate of more 
than 83 percent of the total group life 
insurance in force in the United 
States at the end of 1953 will carry 
less than 41 percent of the insurance 
of the program. Approximately 235 
companies (each with less than $100 
million of group life insurance on 
United States lives) with an aggre- 
gate amount equal to 3 percent of the 
total in force in the United States will 
be allocated about 20 percent of the 
life insurance of this program. In 
determining the allocation, less than 
8 percent of the group life insurance 
in force in the eight companies 
would be taken into account, whereas 
100 percent of that of the 235 com- 
panies would be used. The remain- 
ing companies (approximately 25) 
with about 14 percent of the group 
life insurance in force are eligible for 
about 40 percent—on the assumption, 
again, that all eligible life insurance 
companies participate. 


Administration 

The functions usually performed by 
the employer under group life insur- 
ance are being performed by the Civil 
Service Commission and by the em- 
ploying agencies involved. In ac- 
cordance with the act, the insuring 
company has set up a central admin- 


istrative office known as the “Office of \ 


Federal Employees Group Life Insur. 
ance.” An Advisory Council on Group 
Insurance—consisting of the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury as Chairman, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget—is 
established by the act. The Council] 
will review operations and advise the 


‘ 


} 


Commission on matters of policy. A 


committee of five insured employees 
to advise on matters of concern to 
employees will be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The Commission has general re- 
sponsibility for the program and will 
handle all arrangements with the in- 
surance companies. It will issue reg- 
ulations from time to time regarding 
matters left to its determination, 
The first regulations, issued on August 
26, 1954, cover such points as eligibil- 
ity, the effective date of the insurance, 
the current contribution rates of em- 
ployees and their agencies, and rules 
regarding cessation and conversion of 
insurance, cancellation of waiver of 
coverage, and designation of bene- 
ficiary. 

Some of the detailed work—such as 
keeping record of the amounts of life 
insurance on individual lives, amounts 
to be withheld from salaries, the date 
of cessation of withholding, and the 
beneficiary designation—is being per- 
formed by the various Government 
agencies. 


Legislative History 

President Eisenhower in a message 
to Congress on May 19, 1954, outlined 
“a plan of contributory group life in- 
surance for Federal civilian em- 
ployees.”” Following this message a 
bill was introduced in the Senate on 
May 24 as S. 3507, after which the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service held public hearings. A re- 
vised bill, S. 3681, was passed without 
amendments by the Senate on July 8 
and by the House on August 3. It was 
signed by the President on August 17, 
1954. 

Under S. 3507 the employee contri- 
butions were to be payable until 
retirement. The 15-year service 
qualifying provision for continuation 
of insurance (without contributions) 
after retirement would apply to dis- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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' Notes and Brief Reports 


Social Welfare 
Expenditures 


Social welfare expenditures of all 
types under civilian public programs 
amounted to just under $26 billion in 
the fiscal year 1952-53. While the 
total dollar expenditures for these 
purposes were more than $1 billion 
higher than in the preceding year, 
they represented a slightly smaller 
proportion of the national income 
and of government expenditures for 
all purposes than they did in earlier 
years. 

The largest proportionate increase 
during 1952-53—16 percent—was in 
social insurance payments. The ex- 
pansion of coverage and the gradual 
maturing of old-age and survivors 
insurance have been responsible for 
most of the increase in social insur- 
ance payments since 1940.2 This 
trend may be expected to continue 
for many years. Increases in benefit 
amounts made as a result of rising 
prices and wages were reflected in 
the year’s expenditures under other 
social insurance programs as well as 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

Expenditures from public funds for 
civilian health and medical services 
other than services for veterans in- 
creased 8 percent. The largest pro- 
portionate increase was in funds for 
community health services, which in 
1952-53 accounted for 35 percent of 
the total. Hospital construction ex- 
penditures decreased slightly com- 
pared with those for 1950-51 and 
1951-52, and represented 15 percent 
of the total. Hospital and medical 
care, including expenditures under 
the maternal and child health pro- 
grams, accounted for 50 percent. 
The amounts shown under health 
and medical services do not include 
about $519 million spent for hospi- 
talization and medical care under 
workmen’s compensation, public as- 
sistance, vocational rehabilitation, 
and the California temporary dis- 
ability insurance program, which are 
included in the expenditures shown 
for those programs. A detailed 





years, the 


‘For data for earlier see 
Bulletin for February 1953, page 14. 
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billion total public expenditures for 
health and medical services—other 
than expenditures by the military 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Expenditures for public aid and for 
education increased about 6 percent 
from 1951-52 to 1952-53. The 
amount spent under the veterans’ 
program decreased 10 percent, re- 


breakdown of the $519 million can be 
obtained from table 3, page 35, in the 
September 1954 BuLLETIN. Expendi- 
tures for veterans’ health and medi- 
cal services in 1952-53 amounted to 
$737 million, bringing to about $4 


Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures in the United States under civilian public 
programs, fiscal years 1950-51 through 1952-53 ! 
{In millions} 











Program 1952-53 | 1951-52 | 1950-51 
Total 
Total $25, 955. ¢ $24, 633. 7 $23, 608. 5 
Social insurance ‘ 6, 589. 6 5, 663.8 4, 761.6 
Public aid 2 2, 727.4 2, 584. 1 2, 584.9 
Health and medical services 4_ i ae I 2, 835. 9 2, 616. 7 2, 396. 2 
Other welfare services 4_ ~~~ . 708. 3 695. 1 533. 0 
Education ‘ 8, 872. 4 8, 353.8 7, 826. 7 
Veterans’ programs 5 4, 221.4 4, 720. 1 5, 506. 1 
From Federal funds 
Total $10, 406 $9, 848.8 
Social insurances 4,198. 2 3, 332. 3 
Old-age and survivors insurance 2, 716.9 2, 067.0 
tailroad retirement 465.1 390. 7 
Public employee retirement 664.9 586. 9 
Unemployment insurance and employment service 204 195. 3 
Railroad unemployment insurance 57.8 26.3 2 
Railroad temporary disability insurance ---_- = 45.4 27.7 2 
Workmen’s compensation-_----- 4 43.6 32. 
Publie aid 2 2 pacts 1, 361.0 ] 1, 189.6 
Health and medical services 3... 341.7 320.8 
Other welfare services 4.........- 126.0 117.3 
EE EAE EES AE Ro 272. 4 126.7 
Veterans’ programs §__.......- 4, 107.3 4 5,171.4 
Pensions and compensation 6 5 2, 467.7 2 2, 120.8 
Readjustment allowances 5 ef 11.0 
Health and medical services 737.4 764.8 691.1 
Education -_- hata ‘ icadasime ; 704. 6 1, 382. 2 2, 020. 5 
Welfare and other § i 197. 1 234.7 328.1 
From State and local funds 
Total__. . . $15, 548. 4 $14, 784.9 $13, 970. 2 
2, 391.4 2, 331.5 


Social insurance he 
Public employee retirement___- - 
Unemployment insurance and employment service - -- i 912.9 


9.0 

7.0 

{ a 

State temporary disability insurance l 178.0 139. 6 
Workmen's compensation *® 820). 4 747.7 669. 7 
Publie aid ? 1, 366.3 1, 373. 4 1, 395. 2 
Health and medical services 3 2, 494. 3 2, 266. 3 2, 075. 5 
Other welfare services 4 , ‘ 582. 3 570.9 415.7 
Education 8, 600. 0 8, 100.0 7, 700.0 
114.1 142.8 334. 7 


Veterans’ progr 











those provided subordinate to the performance of 
other functions, such as those of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. 

4 Represents vocational rehabilitation, child wel- 
fare services, schoo] lunch program, and institutional 
care. 

5 Excludes Federal bonus payments, appropria- 
tions to Government life insurance trust fund, and 
accounts of several small revolving funds. 

6 Includes burial awards. 

7 Includes hospital construction. 

8 Vocational rehabilitation, specially 


1 Data represent expenditures from public funds 
general and special) and trust accounts, and other 
expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to 
such accounts and loans; include administrative 
expenditures unless otherwise noted. Fiscal years 
ended June 30 for Federal Government, most States, 
ind some localities; for other States and localities 
fiscal years cover various 12-month periods ended 
in the specified year. 

2 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally 


disabled, and, from State and local funds, general \dapted 


assistance homes and automobiles for disabled veterans, 
3 Includes hospital construction and medical ounseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guaranty, and 
research; excludes health and medical services pro- domiciliary care. 
vided in connection with veterans’ programs, public * Represents payments by private insurance 
education, public aid, workmen’s compensation, iriers, State funds, and self-insurers of benefits 
ind vocational rehabilitation (included in total payabl ider State law and estimated vosts of State 
expenditures shown for those programs); also ex- 1dministration. Administrative costs of private 
cludes medical expenditures of the Military Estat I f rriers and self-insurers not available. 


lishment and the Atomic Energy Commission and 
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Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures 
under civilian public programs in 
relation to gross national product, 
fiscal years 1950-51 through 1952-53 


| Social welfare expendi- 
tures as percent of 
Program | gross national product 








1952-53 | 1951-52 1950-51 

————— —— - 

i cisdieniae oad 7.2 7.3 7.6 

Social insurance - ----- 1.8 | al 1.5 

, | aes 8 | .8 .8 
Health and medical serv- | 

ae aah s 8 8 

Other welfare services- 2 a a 

Education..........- 2.5 2.5 2.5 

Veterans’ programs__- 1.2 1.4 1.8 
' 

flecting primarily the continued 


tapering off of the educational bene- 
fits program. 

Social welfare expenditures under 
civilian public programs in 1952-53 
accounted for about 25 percent of all 
government expenditures for all pur- 
poses; in 1950-51 they had repre- 
sented 35 percent. Federal funds 
spent for social welfare took 10 per- 
cent of all Federal Government ex- 
penditures and 61 percent of State 
and local government expenditures 
for all purposes in 1952-53. 


Table 3.—Per capita social welfare 
expenditures, fiscal years 1950-51 
through 1952-53 


Program 1952-53 1951-52 | 1950-51 


$167.58 $161.75 | $156.35 


Total 





Social insurance... .....- | 42.55 37.19 31. 53 
Public aid _. a -| 17.61 16. 97 17.12 
Health and medical serv- 

ices... - ‘ .--| 18.31] 17.18 15. 87 
Other welfare services |} 4,57 4. 56 3. 53 
Education | 57.29] 54.85 51. 83 
Veterans’ programs 27. 26 31. 00 36. 46 


As in the two previous years, about 
60 percent of all social welfare ex- 
penditures under civilian public pro- 
grams came from State and local 
funds and about 40 percent from 
Federal funds. Almost all the Fed- 
eral funds other than those spent for 
veterans and for social insurance 
programs represented grants-in-aid 
to the States or localities. As a re- 
sult about 68 percent of all social 
welfare expenditures were for pro- 
grams administered by State or local 
governments. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments* 


On August 3, President Eisenhower 
signed the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1954, which became 
Public Law No. 565. The amendments 
constituted the first major revisions 
in the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram since 1943. 

The “disability freeze’ provisions 
of the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act established a relation- 
ship between the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and the State 
agencies concerned with vocational 
rehabilitation. For this reason the 
amendments to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act may be of particular 
interest to BULLETIN readers. 

In January 1954 the President, in 
announcing his health proposals for 
the Nation, recommended to Con- 
gress that legislation be enacted to 
develop and expand vocational reha- 
bilitation to the point where it would 
be able to provide rehabilitation serv- 
ices for most of those who become 
newly disabled, or newly eligible for 
services, each year. To do this, he 
proposed a 5-year program of ex- 
pansion in which the State-Federal 
program would be restoring about 
200,000 persons annually by 1959, in- 
stead of the 60,000 persons now being 
rehabilitated each year. 

Congress held extended hearings 
on legislation to accomplish this pur- 
pose. In July the Vocational Rehabi- 
litation Amendments of 1954 were 
passed without a dissenting vote and 
became law, with the President’s sig- 
nature, on August 3. 

The new law retains the present 
program, both in level of operations 
and range of services authorized, as 
a foundation on which to base ex- 
pansion. In addition, it opens up 
new areas of service and program 
development for which the public 
program had no authorization in the 
earlier legislation. 

The old law provided for financing 
the program on an “open end” basis; 
the Federal Government was obli- 
gated to reimburse the States for all 
necessary expenditures for adminis- 
tration of the program and for coun- 


*Prepared in the Office of the Director, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


seling and placing disabled clients ip 
jobs, and for one-half the costs of /{ 


the rehabilitation services provided, 
Thus, the Federal amount was de. 
pendent upon the amount of State 
expenditures. 

The act as amended provides ag 


completely different financing basis, 


Federal grants of three types are now 
authorized: (1) Grants for basic vo- 
cational rehabilitation services, for 
the principal purpose of continuing 
and expanding rehabilitation sery- 
ices and providing them to more peo- 
ple; (2) extension and improvement 
grants, to encourage a State to move 
into new areas of service not hereto- 
fore provided for the disabled or to 
expand the range of services, and to 
produce a broad and balanced pro- 
gram; (3) special project grants, to 
provide financial support for those 
projects that have promise of ad- 
vancing vocational rehabilitation 
generally and contributing to new 
knowledge in the field, including re- 
search and training of personnel. 
Each of the three types of grants 
is authorized on its own allotment 
and matching basis. Allotments for 
basic support of services are made on 
a variable grant basis—that is, on a 


formula of population weighted by | 


per capita income squared. Such a 


formula has the effect of providing | 


the highest allotment for the State 
having the least ability to finance its 
own program, and conversely, the 
lowest allotment for the State having 
the greatest financial resources. To 
ensure the uninterrupted operation 
of each State program while this new 
financing method is being introduced 
and operated, the act provides that 
no State will receive less in Federal 
funds through the basic support 
grant than it received in reimburse- 
ment for expenditures made during 
the fiscal year 1953-54—with the 
stipulation, of course, that the State 
contributes no less than it did in 
1954. A formula likewise is intro- 
duced to establish the Federal share 
for each State for matching. While 
this amount varies from State to 
State, the provisions call for a maxi- 
mum Federal share of 70 percent, 4 
minimum of 50 percent, and a na- 
tional “pivot” of 60 percent. 

Grants for extension and improve- 
ment are allotted on the basis of 
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\ population, with a fixed Federal share 
f of 75 percent and a stipulation that 
) Federal participation in a particular 
project under this section of the act 
may not extend beyond 3 years. 
Grants for special projects may be 
made on such conditions as the Sec- 
retary Of Health, Education, and 
Welfare determines. Congress, in 
passing the supplemental appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1954—55, 
included language requiring, however, 
that the State, or the grantee (in the 
case of other public or nonprofit or- 
ganizations) shall contribute no less 
than $1 for each two Federal dollars 
provided for the same purpose. 
Thus a 2-to-1 Federal-State match- 
ing relationship has been established 
for this year for special projects. The 
amendments also provide for a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational 


' Rehabilitation to review all special 


projects and make recommendations. 

Two of the most urgent problems 
confronting rehabilitation generally 
in this country may now be attacked 
by the public program as a result of 
the new provisions. One of these is 
the shortage of rehabilitation cen- 
ters, workshops for the severely dis- 
abled, and special centers for the 
blind. In recent years, medical sci- 
entists and others have developed 
dramatic new ways of dealing with 
many of the severely disabling condi- 
tions, yet this knowledge so far has 
been put to use for only a compara- 
tive handful of the people who need 
it. A principal reason for this situa- 
tion is the scarcity of rehabilitation 
centers in which the work may be 
carried out. 

Public Law No. 565 now authorizes, 
as part of the overall operation of the 
program, Federal financial participa- 
tion in grants for the alteration, ex- 
pansion, equipment, and initial staff- 
ing of rehabilitation centers, in- 
cluding grants to either public or 
nonprofit voluntary agencies for this 
purpose. Through another law en- 
acted this year—the Medical Facili- 
ties Survey and Construction Act 
(Public Law No. 482)—Federal sup- 
port for the building of new rehabili- 
tation centers is specifically provided 
for, with funds earmarked for that 
purpose. The amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act also 
authorize support for workshops for 
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those disabled individuals who need 
work experience before entry into 
regular employment or for whom no 
other employment is possible. 

Perhaps the most critical remain- 
ing need in rehabilitation is for well- 
trained personnel. Rehabilitation 
centers, public and private agencies, 
clinics, hospitals, and others are fre- 
quently impeded in trying to develop 
their rehabilitation programs because 
of personnel shortages. The new law 
authorizes Federal financial partic- 
ipation in the costs of traineeships 
for individuals and the introduction 
or expansion of curriculums in reha- 
bilitation among universities and 
training institutions. 

Certain other features of the law 
will be important for both the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program and for 
the many agencies and institutions 
that cooperate in its operation. It 
will now be possible, for example, to 
assist not only the blind but also other 
severely disabled persons to secure, 
equip, and operate vending stands and 
other small businesses. The former 
limit of 90 days on hospitalization of 
an individual disabled client is re- 
moved, as far as Federal participation 
is concerned. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or his 
designee is made responsible for 
planning and conducting studies, 
demonstrations, and investigations in 
relation to the abilities of the handi- 
capped, their employment, and the 
like and for issuing reports on the 
results. The Secretary is also to make 
a study of existing programs for 
teaching and training homebound 
physically handicapped individuals 
and to report the results of the study 
and any recommendations for further 
action to Congress by the beginning 
of February 1955. The District of 
Columbia Rehabilitation Service, 
heretofore administered through the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, is 
transferred to the District Govern- 
ment. 

Two sections of Public Law No. 565 
amend other existing laws as they re- 
late to the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. One of these increases from 
$75,000 to $225,000 the authorized ap- 
propriation for the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. The other adds 
to the Wagner-Peyser Act specific 


language emphasizing the provision 
of counseling and placement services 
to handicapped persons by the State 
employment services. 

Public Law No. 565 stresses the need 
for effective cooperation between the 
agencies that are in a position to help 
achieve the rehabilitation of a handi- 
capped individual. The State plan of 
each vocational rehabilitation agency 
must include provisions for “coopera- 
tion by the State agency with, and the 
utilization of the services of, the State 
agency administering the State’s 
public assistance program, and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance (Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare) and of other 
Federal, State, and local public agen- 
cies providing services relating to vo- 
cational rehabilitation services. .. .” 

The law provides for further co- 
operation among Federal agencies in 
promoting employment opportunities 
for the handicapped by establishing 
a formal relationship for this purpose 
between the Secretaries of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

New opportunities were opened for 
further development of the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard vending-stand pro- 
gram for the blind. Previously, the 
law provided that certain preference 
be given the blind in connection with 
the operation of stands in Federal 
buildings. This authority now is ex- 
tended to all Federal property. To 
carry out the intent of this provision, 
the amendments state that “. . . the 
head of each department or agency in 
control of the maintenance, opera- 
tion, and protection of Federal prop- 
erty shall, after consultation with the 
Secretary, and with the approval of 
the President, prescribe regulations 
designed to assure such preference 
(including assignment of vending ma- 
chine income to achieve and protect 
such preference) for such licensed 
blind persons without unduly incon- 
veniencing such departments and 
agencies or adversely affecting the 
interests of the United States.” Cer- 
tain other changes affecting the own- 
ership of equipment, the setting aside 
of funds for purposes common to all 
phases of a State program, and the 
like were included. 
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144 pp. $1. 

Includes a survey of economic de- 
velopments, social policy, and social 
trends and a discussion of the problem 
of inadequate housing for workers. 
“Social Insurance Developments in 

Switzerland.” Industry and La- 

bour, Geneva, Vol. 11, June 1, 1954, 

pp. 500-503. 25 cents. 

“Social Security in the Netherlands.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
11, June 1, 1954, pp. 496-500. 25 
cents. 





*Prepared in the Departmental Library, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“Social Welfare in the Philippines.” 
Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 
11, May 15, 1954, pp. 443-445. 25 
cents. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Lisrary. Agricultural Labor in the 
United States, 1943-52: A Selected 
List of Annotated References. (Li- 
brary List 61.) Washington: The 
Library, Mar. 1954. 170 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Lasor STATISTIcs. Consumer 
Cooperatives in the United States: 
Recent Developments. (Bulletin 
No. 1158.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 31 pp. 30 
cents. 

Includes data on credit unions and 
medical care cooperatives. 


Retirement and Old Age 


ADKINS, WILLIAM G., and MOTHERAL, 
JOE R. The Farmer Looks at His 
Economic Security: A Study of Pro- 
visions Made for Old Age by Farm 
Families in Wharton County, Texas. 
(Bulletin No. 774.) College Sta- 
tion: Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1954. 29 pp. 

A companion study to those made 
in Connecticut and Wisconsin. All 
three reports were made in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

ARTHUR, JULIETTA K. How to Help 
Older People: A Guide for You and 
Your Family. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1954. 500 pp. $4.95. 
Considers especially the questions 

of living arrangements, financial aid, 

recreation, and health needs. 


BENNETT, GEORGE K. “A Psychologist’s 
View of Retirement Problems.” 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 
Chicago, Vol. 23, May 1954, pp. 209- 
212. 75 cents. 


CocHRAN, Howe P._ Scientific Em- 
ployee Benefit Planning: Pensions, 
Profit-sharing and Stock Bonuses. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1954. 354 pp. $9. 

DEARING, CHARLES L. Industrial Pen- 
sions. Washington: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1954. 310 pp. $3.75. 
The social and economic problems 

of an aging population, the main 
forces in recent industrial pension 
developments, the structure and oper- 
ation of pension plans, estimates of 
coverage, contributions, and financ- 
ing: 


FiLoripaA. STATE IMPROVEMENT Cow. \ 


MISSION. RETIREMENT RESEARCH Dj. 

visIOn. Facts About Florida’s Older 

Population. (Research Report No. 

4.) Tallahassee: The Commission, 

1953. 41 pp. 

Information on Florida’s aging pop. 
ulation—living arrangements, income, 


employment, health, community ad. ; 


justment, recreation, and social secy- 
rity benefits. 


Larrp, LEE. “Planning Ahead for 


Retirement.” Personnel Journal, 
Swarthmore, Pa., Vol. 33, June 1954, 
pp. 51-54. 75 cents. 

Describes the program developed by 
the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 

SCHOCK, NATHAN W., editor. Problems; 
of Aging: Transactions of the Fif- 
teenth Conference, January 20, 21, 
and 22, 1953. New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1954. 213 
pp. $4.25. 

U. S. EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PREsI- 
DENT. COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 
POLICY FOR FEDERAL PERSONNEL, 
Retirement Provisions for Federal 
Personnel: The Relationships Be- 
tween the Federal Staff Retirement 
Systems and the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System. (S. Doce. 
89, 83d Cong., 2d sess., parts 2 and 
3.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 2 vols. 


Part 2 deals with the uniformed | 


services retirement system, and part 3 
considers the civil-service retirement 
system. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BIERMAN, PEARL. ‘‘Medical Assistance 
Programs.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 28, June 1954, pp. 
186-195. $1.75. 

A detailed discussion. 


Coocan, RutH A. Characteristics of 
Recipients of General Public As- 
sistance During June 1952 and 
Duration of Assistance of These 
Recipients from January 1, 1943 
to December 31, 1952. Providence: 
Rhode Island Department of Social 
Welfare, Dec. 1953. 30 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

GEDDES, ANNE E. “Federal-State 
Fact-Finding and Research.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
28, June 1954, pp. 146-152. $1.75. 
Explains why more fact-finding and 

research are needed in the public 

assistance programs. 

HALE, MarRK P. “Some Aspects of Fed- 
eral-State Relations.’ Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 28, June 
1954, pp. 126-136. $1.75. 
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Vol. 
75. 
rand 
ublic 
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rity 


A study of Federal-State relations 
in public assistance that considers the 
role of the regional representative of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
the use of the administrative review. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 

WorK. UNITED STATES COMMITTEE. 

Promoting Social Welfare Through 

Self-Help and Cooperative Action 

in the United States. Report on the 

Theme of the Seventh International 

Conference of Social Work, Toronto, 

Canada—1954. New York: Pub- 

lished for the Committee by Amer- 

ican Association of Social Workers, 

1954. 51 pp. Processed. $1. 
KonopKA, GISELA. Group Work in the 

Institution: A Modern Challenge. 

New York: Whiteside, Inc., and 

William Morrow & Co., 1954. 304 p. 

$4.50. 

Analyzes the role of the professional 
group worker in institutions. 
RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 


curITY. 18 Years of Public Assist- 
ance, 1936-1953 (Publication No. 
99.) Chicago: The Council, 1954. 
43 pp. $1. 

Reviews the development of the 


public assistance programs and dis- 

cusses their financing. Includes a 

bibliography. 

StupT, ELLIoT. “An Outline for Study 
of Social Authority Factors in Case- 
work.” Social Casework, New York, 
Vol. 35, June 1954, pp. 231-238. 50 
cents. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. SCHOOL 
OF SocIAL Work. Social Work Prac- 
tice in the Medical and Psychiat- 
ric Setting. Institute Proceedings, 
June 1951. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. 131 pp. 
Processed. $1.75. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


AUSUBEL, Davin P. Theory and Prob- 
lems of Adolescent Development. 


Bulletin, October 1954 


New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 

580 pp. $10. 

A reference book for professional 
workers. 

BARRON, MILTON L. 
Delinquent Society. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. 349 pp. $5. 
Designed for use as a textbook in 

courses on juvenile delinquency and 

criminology. 

Coocan, Rutn A. Some Characteris- 
tics of Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children, June 1952, and 
Duration of Assistance Received by 
These Families from January 1, 
1943—December 31, 1952. Provi- 
dence: Rhode Island Department of 
Social Welfare, Jan. 1954. 12 pp. 
Processed. 

GLicK, SELMA J. “Spotting Potential 
Delinquents in the School.” Ezcep- 
tional Children, Washington, Vol. 
20, May 1954, pp. 342-346 f. 40 
cents. 

HaGAN, HELEN R. “The Child-Caring 
Institution as a Casework Agency.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 33, 
June 1954, pp. 3-9. 35 cents. 

PADULA, HELEN. “Some Thoughts 
About the Culture of Social Work.”’ 
Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 
New York, Vol. 23, 1954, pp. 172- 
176. $1.25. 

OSBORN, PHYLLIS R. “Aid to Depend- 
ent Children—Realities and Possi- 
bilities.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 28, June 1954, pp. 
153-172. $1.75. 

Appraises what has been accom- 
plished in aid to dependent children 
and discusses current criticisms and 
some of the possibilities for improve- 
ment. 

PEcK, Harris B., and BELLSMITH, VIR- 
GINIA. Treatment of the Delinquent 
Adolescent: Group and Individual 
Therapy with Parent and Child. 
New York: Family Service Asso- 


The Juvenile in 


ciation of America, 1954. 

$2. 

The authors, from their experiences 
in a children’s court clinic, describe 
problems encountered in treating de- 
linquents and some of the ways in 
which these problems may be met. 
WILTSE, KERMIT T. ‘Social Casework 

Services in the Aid to Dependent 

Children Program.” Social Service 

Review, Chicago, Vol. 28, June 1954, 

pp. 173-185. $1.75. 


Health and Medical Care 


COMMISSION ON FINANCING OF HOSPI- 
TAL CARE. Financing Hospital Care 
in the United States, Recommenda- 
tions of the Commission ... Chi- 
cago: The Commission, 1954. 56 
pp. $1. 

A summary report that includes the 
principles underlying the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, and the 
highlights of the three study reports, 
which are scheduled for later publi- 
cation. 

MICHEL, CLEMENT. “Long-Sickness 
Insurance in the French Social Se- 
curity System.” Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, Geneva, April 1954, pp. 115- 
124. $2.50 a year. 

STARK, Mary H. “A Social Worker 
as a Member of a Medical Teaching 
Staff.” Social Casework, New York, 
Vol. 35, June 1954, pp. 245-252. 50 
cents. 

TAYLOR, MALcotm G. “Social Assist- 
ance Medical Care Programs in 
Canada.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 44, June 
1954, pp. 750-759. $1. 

TENNANT, MARION A. “Psychiatric 
Social Work in a Private Mental 
Hospital.” Journal of Psychiatric 
Social Work, New York, Vol. 23, 
June 1954, pp. 234-241. $1.25. 


147 pp. 





Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 13, 1954] 


























































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs U a e 
— 
— Seahilite | Temporary 
meetin oe ceatety | Survivor benefits disability 
| benefits ® 
Y a | | _ a — nembinentnteenants Rail 
ear an | | | road 
month Total } | | Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- Veter- |Unem. 
ivi ee ee : State ans’ jlov- 
| | | Rail- pn —— | laws !9 legisla- _ nt 
| Social road or. | Veterans | | Rai | Civil | Pw a og tion 12 | Insur. 
Secu- Retire- ice . | Admin- | Social an | Serv- | Veter- | Social S - 2 P a ance 
| rity Act | men mis- |!Stration®) Secu- | potire.| ice | ans Ad- | Secu- Other 8] snail on Act 4 
| Act sien * | rity |’ment | Com- | minis- | rity oom 
ib | Act# | aces | mis- |tration’| Act Act 11 
act" | sion 2 | ‘Bows 
| | | | | | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
195 
LTE, Sa 3, 937.8 372.0 190. 4 2,516.0, 1,699.8) 158.1) 51.1) 1,090.9 46. 0 12.45 34.5 28. 1 675.0 30. 1 21.7 
0S EEE Ie 3, 992. i 74. 5 192. 4 2, 523.3, 1,712.5) 158.4 51.8} 1,092.1 41.1 11.5, 34.4 33. 4 678. 7 32.3) 23.4 
September . 4, 040. 6 375.5; 194.3) 2,530.1! 1,728.1) 159.0) 52.5) 1,092.4 35.4 11.4) 341 36. 0 651. 4 29.1 26.3 
EE SSE 4, 090. 2 376. 8) 195. 9 2, 538.5; 1,747.0) 159.8 53.5) 1,089.5 44.0 11.6 34.1 33.9 655. 9 24.9 30.1 
November 4,143.5 378.8 197.5 2, 544.4) 1,762.6) 160.7 54.2) 1,089.1 39.0 11.3 34.8 34. 4 808. 6 31.5 40. 6 
December. 4, 199.8 381.4 199.2} 2,552.3) 1,781.6) 161.7 52.8) 1,095. 0} 42.1 11.1 34.3 36. 3 1, 124.5 47.1 68.9 
| | 
1954 
January 4, 253. 4 382. 7 200. 3 2,556.8) 1,798.0) 162. 5; 53.2) 1,102.7 41.2 11.2 34.3 37.0 1, 592. 4 68.4 102.5 
February 4,315.9 383.7; 201.9) 2,560.3) 1,812.9) 162.9 56.5) 1,106.8 40. 9 11.6, 35.0 30. 4 1, 864. 1 88.1) 118.( 
REESE aR 4, 395. 7 386. 5 202. 3 2,565.8) 1,834.6) 163.4 57.5) 1,111.1 49. 6 14.0 39.4 29.9 1, 953. 3 102.5) 138.5 
April 4, 466. 4 388. 8 204. 4 2,575.1) 1,856.5) 164.2 58.4) 1,115.2 51.2 13.3) 37.6 27.3 1, 893. 9 99.9, 130.5 
May 4, 524.4 391.5 205. 7 2, 583.0; 1,873.3) 164.9 59.1; 1,116.8 44.2 11.8 36.1 23. 4 1,849. 6 93.2) 103.7 
June. a ee 4, 577.5 392. 6 207.3 2, 590.4; 1,891.3) 165.7 60.6; 1,129.9 44.8 12.1 39. 2) 27.6 1,817.6 95.9, !98.2 
July --. a Se 4, 620.3 395. 9 208. 6 2,598.0| 1,901.0) 165.3 58.9) 1,130.1) 40.9 11.7 37.7 24.1 , 097.3 96.3 |78.8 
Amount of benefits 8 
1940__.. .-| $1,183,462} $17,150 $114,166) $62,019) $317,851 $6, 371) $1, 448 .---| $105, 696! $11,833) $12, 267 ‘ $518, 700 
1941... .| 1,079,648 51,169; 119,912) 64,933 320, 561; 23,644) 1,559).....- 111,799| 13,270, 13,943 344, 321 
1942-. 1, 124, 351 76,147; 122,806; 68,115) 325,265) 39,523) 1,603/__..._- 111,193) 15,005) 14,342 7 concen 344, OR4 
1943. or 914, 553 92,943; 125,795) 72,961 331,350; 55,152) 1,704/.....-- 116, 133} 17,843) 17,255) $2,857)......-- 79, 643 917 
1944. .--| 1,109,673 113, 487; 129,707; 77,193; 456,279) 73,451] 1,765/.......| 144,302) 22,034) 19,238] 5,035)..._.__- 62, 385 $4, 21 582 
1945 .| 2,051, 694) 3 137,140; 83,874 697, 830 SR,.Gee: 3, 7eal.....<- 254, 238; 26,127; 23,431) 4, 669/........ 126,630 2,359 
1946... 5, 140, 174 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 127,933) 1,817 ----| 333,640) 27,851) 30,610) 4, 761/.......- 1, 743, 718, 39, 917 
1947 4, 684, 564 177,053) 106,876 1,676,029) 149,179) 19, 283)___- 382,515; 29,460; 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 970, 54 39, 401 
1948 4, 490, 297 208,642 132,852) 1,711,182! 171,837) 36,011) $918, 413,912! 32,: 35, 592} 30,843 510, 167) 28, 599 
1949. . . 5, 672, 234 437,420, 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215; 196,586) 39,257) 4,317) 477,406 771| 59,066} 30,103 430, 194 103, 59€ 
1950 : 5, 286, 020 651,409, 254,240) 175,787) 1,732,208) 276,945) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579 78) 89,259) 28,099 34, 653, 59, 804 
1951 . . ...., 5,651, 701| 1,321,061) 268,733) 196,529) 1,647,938) 506,803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398 33, 356/147, 846) 26, 297 2, 234 lj 
1952... irda 6, 452, 932) 1, 539,327; 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 591, 504) 74,085) 19,986, 572,983) 63,298) 37, 251/167,665| 34, 689 3, 539 7 
1953. . 7, 540,028 2,175,311; 374,112) 269,300) 1,840,437) 743,536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451! 43,377/186,632) 45,150 41, 698 
| 
1953 
July ea 597, 795 176, 244 30,085) 22, 415 154, 676 60,116, 6, 606 52, 335 7, 897 3,584, 4,062 3, 077 69, 17 322-1, 909 
August 593, 521 179, 230 30, 290) 22,747 153, 502 60, 690; 6, 630 33% 49, 751 7, 135 3,399 3,710 4, 050 64, 579 , 234) 2,241 
September 598, 571 181, 788 30,368 23, 088 153, 951 61,394 6,666) 2,: 50, 179 6, 140 3,680 3, 882 4, 267 65, 300 ,042) 2,521 
October 606, 422 184, 372 30, 467; 23, 215 155, 499 62,201! 6,709) 2,415 50, 491 7, 630 3,580! 3,875 4, 248 66, 104 2 509 017 
November 624, 487 187, 174 30, 637) 23, 400 154, 207 62,883; 6,759) 2,413 52, 505 6, 753 3, 794 3, 781 4,116 78, 979 09 mo 
December 674, 819 190, 103 30, 833; 23, 720 155, 707 63,689) 6,813) 2,472 49, 694 7, 282 3, 279) 4, 087 4, 452 120, 780 i 6, & 
1954 
January. -...-. 723, 319 193, 087 30,934) 23,761 64,412, 6,856, 2,502 52, 075 7, 160 3,386 3, 768 158, 418 6, 588) 10, 28 
February 748, 430 196, 535 31, 041 23, 959 65, 078; 6,883) 2,548 50, 214 7, O82 3, 421 3, 731 179, 284 8, 068 ] 
March........ 804, 247 200, 703 31,305) 24, 249 65,983 6,919 2,598 51, 630 8, 580 4,039 4, 960 215. 650 10.817 15. 464 
April 792, O84 204, 336 31,526) 24,32) 66,908 6, 966 2, 608 50, 761 &, R58 4,198 4,587 200, 837 10, 129 x 
May... 774, 260 207, 399 31,751) 24, 527 67,672) 7,002) 2,645 51, 269 7, 734 3,522; 4, 248 185, 601 R, Ot 742 
June . 785, 941 210, 254 32,859 24, 641 , 62 68,448 7,049 2,690 51, 194 7, 926 3,530 4,875 199, 959 7 ), 827 
| | Oe 760, 974 212, 596 33,120 24,905 157, 765 68,896 7,049) 2,736 49, 996 7, 180 3, 559; 4,720 167, 980 9,885 7,902 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- in California; also excludes private plans in California and New Jerse y except for 


band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning December 
1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

« Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly estimated. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

? Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; 
in New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not avail- 
able); and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospita! benefits 
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~alendar-year totals. 
10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period 


= 


12 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjust A ssist- 





ance Act, unemployment compensation benefiis to veterans with military 
service since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment al- 
lowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil service programs, disburse 
ments through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on 
annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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. Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
( selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1952-54 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and y 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 





{ SES), 1 a oe » ee 
| Rail- 
Taxes on| 
Period > Federal : State un- | Federal | road un- 
| ederal civil- a wt employ- | unem- | employ- 
contri- | Service | their | ment con- ploy- | ment in- 
| butions 1 | ,contri- employ. | tribu- | ment | surance 
butions? | tions 4 taxes 4 | contri- 
| butions § 
Fiseal year 
1952-53..... $4,096, 602 $744,646 |$626, 050 |$1, 367,806 |$275,825 | $25, 066 
1953-54......-| 4, 889,923 |* 455,721 | 602,703 | 1,246, 230 | 274,978 | * 27,781 
1953 | 
a | 213,774 | 37,474 | 14,608 | 160,096 | 3, 946 103 
August ......-- | 529,884 | 770,290 | 93,283 222,900] 12,979 | 2, 063 
September......| 258,748 | 36,611 | 52,960 | 7,208 | 2,380) 4,231 
October. ..---- | 173,686 | 33,072} 14,392 | 102,289 2, 088 | 17 
| November....../ 398,352 | 36,431 | 89, 986 187,421 | 16, 769 | 768 
December. - --- - | 152,597 | 38,097 | 51,430] 13,776 | —3,293 5, 593 
| 
1954 | 
January -.-----. 84,670 | 36,320 12, 765 | 64,165 | 8,552 —2, 161 
February. --.- 609,224 | 44,208 | 85,049 143, 236 | 189, 235 | 862 
.- as 597, 809 35, 230 49, 068 | 8,476 | 18,653 | 5, 200 
ES 284,915 | 24,069 5,525 | 132,866 | 3,284 | 125 
ae 777,733 | 33,439 | 87,468 195,905 | 18,773] 1,160 
} June.......----. 508,529 | 36,415 | 46, 168 | 7.893 | 1,600] 7,507 
RARER 218, 264 |’ 60,722 | 7,694 | 126,538 | 1, 563 425 





! Represents contributions of snenteniia and eaten in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance ( beginning December 1952, adjusted 
} for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, 
{| onanestimated basis. 
1 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
( retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 
\ } Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
‘ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
mployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
} ancefunds. Datareported by State agencies 

‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

) ' Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

‘Monthly data do not add to fiscal-year totals shown due to changes in 
Treasury accounts, effective Feb. 17, 1954. Fiscal-year totals as shown in the 
Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures for the U. S. Government for the 
Period . . . through June 30, 1954. 

' Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


( source: Daily Statement ofthe VU. 


Bulletin, October 1954 





Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo,' and 
amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, 
fiscal years 1951-52, 1952-53, and 1953-54 


{In millions] 











Classification 1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1953-54 
Cash ineome or deposits !...................... $68,093 | $71,326 | $71,781 
SOI BI orien scenes en as ccneseceses 5, 292 5, 744 6, 111 
Federal insurance contributions_.....__._.- 3,594 | 4,097 4, 590 
Federal unemployment taxes. ee: 259 | 276 | 275 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 2. 1,439 | 1,371 | 1, 246 
SEES ATE onan seduhedeed 62,801 | 65,582 | 65,670 
Cash outgo or withdrawals !._...............-..- 67,956 | 76,388 | 71,933 
Social security..........--- ; RSERES 4, 476 5, 203 6, 659 
Administrative expenses, Social Security } } 
DE Fiiccnddccavccacsdcacenacas 69 71 | 67 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of Labor--| 46 | 45 45 
aaa eae 1,395 | 1,564] 1, 670 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust 
_ Oana m 1, 000 | 913 | 1, 617 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit | 
GEESE SON EERE ERTS 1,982 | 2,627 | 3, 275 
Administrs ative expenses, , Department of the | 
ee ale iaics 24 | 2B 25 
a ee eee ee eee 63,480 | 71,185 65, 274 











! Represents flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the 
general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. Beginning 1952-53, cash 
deposits and withdrawals on revised Treasury basis. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

3 Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in connection 
with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance and expenses 
of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for preparation for construction 
of a building. 

4 Excludes salaries and expenses for the Mexican farm labor program, begin- 
ning in 1951-52, 

5 Grants for employment security administration (including employment 
offices), for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled and forymaternal and child health 
and child welfare services. 

6 In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income or deposits and outgo or withdrawals 
from Treasury Bulletin; trust fund operations from Treasury releases; other 
data from Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and from individual agencies. 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 
{In thousands] 








} 
Receipts Expenditures Asset 
5 a - " " - 7 | 
Period Net contri- — Net total of Cash wit! Cre ant 
: Adminis- | U.8. Gov sing | fund S 
bution Interest Benefit ; disbursin fund ace " 
. : trative ernment tend i + 
| income and received 2 payments Bras 3 oo t officer at end it end i ; 
transfers ! CEpeuacs apeteteer hace of period period sis OM: His 
| ‘ acquired‘ | . aes 
pinecones) vided aioe aemtinaiean maaan mn . 19 
Cumulative, January 1937-July 1054 $30, 766, 680 $2, 984, 880 $13, 051, 623 $729, 518 | $19, 409, 864 $403, 246 $157 1, 970, 49 | Fise 
Fiscal year: | 19 
1942-53 4, 096, 602 386, 640 | 2, 627, 492 RO, 429 1, 544, 542 RH, RTS QR 268 19 
1953-54 - 4, 589, 923 438, 909 5, 457 88, 638 | 1, 522, 270 73, O47 42, 68 
19053 July 

July 213 L776 i. : 254, 500 | 86, 700 2 l 8, 318, Ry Aug 

August 529, S84 |.... on4. 714 63, 400 08, 202 10, ¢ S, 586,63 | Sept 

September 10, 917 6,811 71, 594 320, 341 224 8, 502, 89) | Oct 

October 14, 818 fi), GSO | 29, 341 o% 778 . 47 Not 

November é 3, 85 2, O00 325, 87 2] 64 Dec 

December 190, 960 268, 10K 186, 609 RRQ 7 " 

1954 | | Jan 

January ; re 84, 670 28 209, G13 6, 554 | —146, 000 136, 739 3, 515,7 | Feb 

February 609, 224 $41, 595 275, 059 6,917 | 38, 800 | 38, 788 8, 854, 571 Mar 

March ae nit 597, 809 10, 046 97, 370 7. 180 164. 918 "8, O74 { 19, 168, 775 Apr 

April ame eR EY, 284. 915 14, 818 3. S84 7, 2 245. 941 60, 145 1, 167,12 | May 

May ; mar as 777, 733 |. : 203, 969 7, 447 220, 000 70, 317 ’ 643,449, Jun 

June Ades ni 9" 529 196, 182 20%), 5S &, 878 | 15, 967 | 73, 547 42 GRR July 

OUT o ccncenscecqececeqaaccee<ccnncsancocenqnecs 218, 264 $9, 551 202, 652 7,433 | 70, 000 | 103, 246 ! 170, 418 

. —— P . 1] 
! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected under the Federal In vijusted for reimbursements to trust fund of srnall a unt pl s : 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated ind services. Beginning October 1953, include t pl : ; 

in accordance with 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended tn 1950; and preparations for construction authorized by P. I 70, 8 t 7 

from May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreeme + 4 Includes acerued inte rest and repayments on accou t A000 

For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits pay ible 0 bonds at time of purchase. 43 

veterans’ survivors under the Social Security Act Amendments of ie 5 Represents intere st, tran ferred from tl illroad retiren t unt, fort : 

Includes deduction to adjust for reimbursement to the general treasury of the fiscal year 1952-53 on $488 million an if r the fiseal year 1953-54 llior 

estimated amount of taxes subject to refun lon wages in excess of $3,600 p uid to the estimated amount that would place the old-age and s ce tru 

employees who worked for more than 1 e nployer during the calendar year—$33 und in the same po ition in whieh it would have been on Ju rails 

million in December 1952 for 1951 tuxes and $40.5 million in September 195 3 | employment had always been covered under old-age and survi irance, } 

1952 taxes—in accordance with see. 1401 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code less offsets, for 1953-54, yo under ubparagraph (c) of section | 2) of the f 

? Includes interest transferre: i from the railroad retirement account | under the Railroad Retirement Act, unended in 1 
2rchange x no . ot “d 
mane a — provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in Secnee: Sulie Ghee fine UB Teens 
3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 

FEDERAL WORKERS’ INSURANCE culties involved in handling the group life insurance covering out- 
Pee . monthly decrease in the amount of standing loans was recognized in 
(Continued from page 14) , : é ; ee OR i 

insurance after age 65 (especially determination of eligibility, as well as 
ability annuitants as well as to serv- ‘Since contributions are largely on a_ in allocation of amounts. The num- } 





ice annuitants. Under the act as 
passed, all employee contributions 
cease at age 65, even though employ- 
ment continues. Life insurance is 
continued on all disability annuitants, 
regardless of the number of years of 
service. The waiving of employee 
contributions for those remaining in 
service after age 65 may have been 
prompted by the administrative diffi- 
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biweekly basis). 

The original bill limited the rein- 
suring companies to those who were 
licensed to write group life and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
insurance in one or more States and 
to those who were carriers of life 
insurance for at least 25 employee 
groups. Through the removal of 
these restrictions in the final bill, 


ber of qualified reinsuring companies 
was thus increased from about 85 to 
about 260 (excluding those eligible as 
insurers). A special provision in the 
law as enacted renders eligible as a 
reinsurer any fraternal benefit asso- 
ciation, licensed under the laws of a 
State or the District of Columbia and 
issuing insurance on the lives of Fed- 
eral employees only. 
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Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 


o 


{In thousands] 




















] ees State accounts Railroad u yu t insurance account 4 
lgagl _ 
| bs te ie nded 
re f ‘ lance Balance Balance 
: at end of Interest With palace Interest alane 
curities riod Deposits wast at end of De} ts 1564 ‘ at end of 
cou i period credited drawals - - period credited pay! period 2 § 
\ - 
f cymulative, Januar | 
1936-July 1954 s 8, S88, 968 $18, 242 $19, 103,751 | $1,889,201 | $12, 726, 01 $8, 2 34 vt $191, 180 $743, 449 $590, 275 
} Fiseal year 
2-53 “1 20, 850 1, 371, 105 184, 242 912, 551 8, 562, 537 42 18, 52 97, 272 695, 355 
i 8 is 4,229 1, 246, 108 204, 317 1, 617, 159 8, 305, 804 17, 8 2 i 140, 134 7, 393 
1953 
July 9, 247, 751 5, O00 13, 709 0, 42 23 69, 930 8, 553, 059 61 2 4, § 604, 602 
\ugust » Fi , 245. 000 91. 255 62, 480 8, 810, 605 1, 238 ( 689, 693 
Septern ber 442, ( 19 16, 992 317 64, 719 8, 756, 519 2, 539 32 6, 767 685, 49¢ 
October 418 17, 000 10, 197 9, 554 66, OOS 8, 739, 132 10 94t 7, 364 679, O89 
November 478 9, ON) 19, 854 97,777 8, 894, 832 410 7, 453 682, 046 
December 5 2, 019 15, 882 93, 52 116, 7 8, 887, 4 3, 408 J, 2€ 11, 204 673, 420 
1954 | 
January ),411,3 150, 000 16, 357 28, 443 134 164, 049 8, 751, 994 24 13 14, 090 659, 
February 1, 386, 702 20, O00 11, 697 166, 304 38 177, 216 8, 741, 120 700 4 14, 4% 645 
March 9, 161, 39 226, O19 11, 403 15, 738 1, 044 2 740 8, 532, 182 2, 95¢ it 19, 439 2 
April } te 160, 000 10, 463 48, 904 10, 326 201, 850 8, 389, 563 36 l 19, 364 
May », OSO, O01 79, 000 11, 016 270, 378 bata 176, 861 8, 483, 167 624 S 14, 68 
June 19 4, 229 17, 141 89, 247 193,752 | 8, 395, 804 82 &, 714 13, 98 
July S l MM 18, 242 9, 223 112 168, 2 8, 266, 934 173 il 10, 549 
} 
1 Inelud ( 1 i yn account of interest ( 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment fnsurance 
st time of purchase; minus figur represent primarily net total of securities administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out ol 
redeemed the account to adjust funds available for administrative expens yn account of 
2 Incl t t I i unemployment insuran retroactive credits taken by contribu u the Railroad Unemployment 
account a to $ Insurance Act Ainendments of 1948 
I ; its . ~~ } root 
‘ Borit ‘ | ra n- t ay aan beneit Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 


~~ 
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Bulletin, October 1954 





Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, July 1953-July 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1954 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 20, 1954] 






































Total Old-age WwW wg tee 8 : ue | Child’s | gar ty id Mother’s Parent’s } 
Item ee ee Sea a Seats as ee en il — _ 
| = 
Number, Amount | Number} Amount | Number; Amount) Number) Amount) Number Amount Number; Amount Number Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at A 
end of month: MS 
1088 Ce ne Se , 
eee 5, 637, 603 $236, 359. 9 3, 017, 541 $152. 570.1) 36, 219 $22, 376.7 1, 008, 141 $30,696.0 506, 390 $20,643.6, 246,684 $9, 128.8 22, 628 $944.8 | 0 
(ae .... 5, 704, 558) 239, 920. 5 3, 060, 592) 155,193.8, 846,832 22,730.51,013.051 30.886.5 513,291 20,938.8, 247,975 9,217.5 22,817 953.4 C 
September... __. .....'5, 768, 684 243, 181.7 3,097, 983) 157,403.9) 856,864 23,050.3 1,022,242 31, 287.5, 519,376 21,194.7) 249,235, 9,284.0, 22,984 961.3 C 
tober... ...............|5. 837,214) 246, 572. 3 3, 136, 415) 159,639.8| 866,904 23, 366.0 1,033,890 31,760.4) 526.613 21,501.9 250,233 9,334.6, 23, 159 969.7 n 
November. --.- - ....|5, 906, 117) 250, 057. 2 3, 178, 118, 162,086.4' 877,375) 23, 696.1 1,042,516 32,114.3) 533,128, 21,778.0 251, 637 9, 403.9 23, 343 978.4 D 
December. ..---.--- ...|5, 981,420) 253, 792 3\3, 222, 348) 164,659.1| 887,845) 24,017.1 1,053,195 32,517.0, 540,653, 22,095.7 253,873 9,517.0 23, 506 986. 4 F 
| } | 
1954 } } } ‘ 
(eee 6, 051, 322, 257, 498 o's, 263,993 167,270.6| 898,432) 24, 366. 1/1,062, 232) 32,874.7| 547,319, 22,375.1) 255,728) 9,619.8 23, 618 992.3 i 
February ---- .....|6, 128, 845) 261, 613.7 3, 313, 294! 170,301.2| 910,061! 24, 748.3 1,070, 567, 33, 204.3) 553,758, 22,646.7) 257,407; 9,714.2 23, 758 999.1 | Te 
March. .....-. .....---.|6, 230, 244) 266, 685. 5 3,375, 914) 173, 949. 0} 925, 204) 25, 217. 9,1, 082, 747) 33,652.9) 562,261) 23,007.9; 260,223) 9,851.6 23,895; 1,006.3 Il 
ERAS 6, 322, 934) 271, 243.8 3, 430,714! 177,109.4| 938,946) 25, €46.9/1,094,953 34, 102.8) 570,974) 23, 369.3) 263,225 9,997.8 24,122, 1,017.6 In 
{== ee 6, 397, 697| 275, 072. 0 3, 476, 640) 179,808.7| 949,554) 25,989.31, 103,499 34,448.7| 578,461) 23,684.5) 265,292) 10, 116.6 24,251) 1,024.1 } Io 
_ | osE 16, 468, 777, 278, 702. 0.3, 519, 415) 182,334.4| 959,077! 26, 302.01, 111,874 34,769.8) 586,306, 24,015.9, 267,720) 10, 249.5 24,385) 1,030.4 K 
IEEE . 6, 521,373) 281, 492. 7,3, 554, 250) 184, 416.6) 966,846) 26,557.91, 114,916) 34,903.7) 591,746) 24,242.7) 269,115) 10, 336.2 24,500 1,035.6 K 
Monthly benefits awarded | | | | ~ 
in July 1954......-. 77, 266 3, 573.6 41, 141 2, 327.9 12, 605 367.0 12, 527 404.9 6, 594 274.2 4, 203 190. 7 196 9.0 “ 
——— eit aodinal = oo, Sa . a om ti 
N ‘ 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. a 
a 
Mi 
Mi 
Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment ~ 
and type of benefit,' June 30, 1954 NY 
) a? 
[Corrected to Aug. 10, 1954] Ne 
—- -— —_____ ~~ ——- ——-- — Ne 
“ ‘ Ne 
Old-age Wife’s or husband’s Ne 
- — —-—- Widow’s , Ne 
Reason for withholding payment * Total Wives, Wives, fiete or wid- Mother’s| Parent’s / an 
Total Men Women Total aged 65 under tie aac 7 
: . band’s Ok 
and over| age 65 , Of 
— — —EE —— a — — ————— ee | —_ _ Pe 
RII RP Aaa ee 349, 499 | 232,849 197, 385 35, 464 56.842 | 51.779 4, 660 403 5, 528 54,172 108 } Pu 
Rei Re Tiaiesenie ize permet Tce SE : és ‘i any . 
Self-employ ment of beneficiary................- 30, 364 95, 529 22 084 3, 445 488 | 403 84 1 722 3, 618 7 = 
Employment of beneficiary - - --- 248, 545 196, 462 166, 019 30, 443 2, 842 1, 686 1, 140 16 3, 435 45,775 31 Sot 
Employment of old-age bene ficiary on whose | Te 
wages benefit is based___...... a) See eee soeanbe 44,069 | 41,305 2, 452 312 aed Te 
Self-employment of old-age bene ficis ry on | Ut 
whose earnings benefit is based____.._._.. a jt | aa ea 7,152 | 6, 706 386 60 = Vey 
Failure to have care of an entitled child___...-- ft 2 es eee : - | ee | 9 a 2, 606 = Vir 
Payee not determined. ...-.--- : ees: | 1, 765 1, 233 1, 023 210 191 | 181 | 8 2 203 127 I) vir 
Administrative reasons. . _- Ss 9, 625 8, 259 1, 366 1,779 | 1, 498 | 269 12 1, 168 2, O46 59 Wa 
cieiliaieaecticien Dai ees aoe Se wae med ak We 
| Wis 
! Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. Wy 
2 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason ‘‘payee not determined” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending determination 
»f guardian or appropriate payee. For 
1 
Bu 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated! number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment 
status ? as of June 30, 1954, by type of benefit and by State 


Wife’s or Widow’s or 







































Total Old-age hushandi*s Child’s witnwer"s Mother's Parent’s 
State ? ——— - ——— —|——-- ~ — —- - —_——_ — — 
—_ Amount — Amount ——_ Amount — Amount — Amount —_ Amount gg Amount 
Total 6, 468, 777 $278, 701, 958 3, 519, 415 $182, 334, 401 959, 077 $26, 301, 969 1, 111, 874 $34, 769, 832 586, 306 $24, 015, 886/267, 720'$10, 249, 479 24, 385' $1, 030, 391 
Alabama. . 2 3, 251, 330 40, 403 1, 824, 261) 11,901 263, 819 28, 945 716, 154| 5,609 203,129) 6,694 705 ‘ 
Alaska..---- 136, 301 1, 975 95, 651 195 4, 568 1, 139 29, 186 71 2, 701 139 6 
Arizona....-- 1, 152, 441 13, 774 499, 795) 3, 533 93, 806 7, 77! 230, 330) 1, 637 66,146} 1, 573 145 
Arkansas 6. 1, 905, 615 28, 701 1, 218, 510} 8, 486 177, 017 12, 627 314, 263) 2,762 93, 931 2, 683 376 
California 525,102, 23,350,731) 313,809) 16,184,679 74,113! 2,047, 216 76,749, 2,662, 283) 43,176, 1,761,972) 15, 990 1, 265 
Colorado 53, 169 2, 196, 498 29, 478 1, 456, 205; + 8, 009 207, 285 9, 601 297,313) 3,951 157, 272; 2,013 117 
Connecticut 109, 90: 5, 340, 398 62, 794 3, 592, 122) 17,118 526, 720 12, 584 467,111) 13, 716 596,972! 3,340 353 15, 986 
Delaware 14, 828 659, 633 8, 309 434,209; 2,141 61, 235 2, 255 75, 041 1, 526 64, 418 527 70 3, 093 
Dist. of Col--- 24, 325 1, 041, 806 13, 671 698, 464) 2, 576 72,014 4, 501 131,577} 2,358 96,159) 1,140 79 3,114 
Florida. - 160, 267 6, 876, 024 92, 310 4,795, 342, 26, 476 728, 517 25, 086 723, 723) 10, 155 402,021; 5,795 445 17, 576 
| | 
Georgia 96, 312 41, 435 i, 832,110) 10, 539 236, 814 30, 741 758, 632; 6, 166 223, 274| 6,750 206, 432 681 26, 209 
Hawaii 14, 830 7, 388 365, 586| 1, 589 38, 367 4, 238 113, 023 692 26, 668 877 30, 071 46 1, 891 
Idaho 21, 185 11, 668 544, 243) 3,097 74, 713 4, 437 134,094; 1,142 41, 366 774 27, 730 67 2, 792 
Illinois e 390, 613 218, 698} 11,820, 182) 58,428) 1, 689, 210 57,376; 2,016,413) 41,029) 1,722,002) 13,622 62,144) 1,460 63, 861 
Indiana 186, 119 101, 929 5, 187, 383) 29, 832 807, 952 30, 280 994, 161) 16, 989 681,990! 6, 560 257, 899 529 22, 612 
Iowa 95, 484 55,108 2,620,984! 16,335 412,044) 13,315 416, 228) 7,557 286, 449} 2, 934 106, 179 235 9, 680 
Kansas. 70, 272 39, 530 1, 867, 069) 11, 893 293, 374 11, 083 345,421) 5, 186 192, 603) 2,396 88, 595 184 7, 520 
Kentucky 102, 674 47, 610 2, 245, 968) 14, 382 339, 107 27, 388 716, 720) 6,765 260,621) 5, 933 205, 186 596 24, 328 
Louisiana 75, 088 34, 829 1, 565, 238; 9,012 204, 391 20, 647 553,620; 5, 204 201, 354; 4, 860 169, 992 446 18, 057 
Maine-. - 55, 877 32, 618 1, 590, 378; 8, 453 218, 418 8, 030 230, 809; 4, 698 182, 077 1, 858 67, 234 170 7, 078 
Maryland 89, 566 846, 874 47,114 2, 402, 369] 11, 638 324, 074 16, 765 547,460! 9, 420 387,042) 4, 230 169, 447 399 16, 482 
Massachusetts 282,403; 13, 230,433) 164, 938 9, 064, 726) 43, 411 1, 293, 863 32, 235} 1,119, 660) 31, 45¢ 1,320, 799} 9, 552 395, 943 811 35, 442 
Michigan 280, 641 13, 038, 598; 147, 810 8, 266, 445) 43,948) 1,311,189 48,995; 1,741,682) 27,759) 1,194,617) 11,3 491, 200 739 $3, 465 
Minnesota 113, 947 4,851, 444 65, 785 3, 301, 307| 18, 079 484, 903 16, 771 531, 285) 8, 969 364, 566) 4 156, 514 301 12, 8469 
Mississippi - 45, 783 1, 458, 559 20, 518 844, 587) 5,642 113, 141 13, 863 315, 535; 2,191 75, 13¢ 3 91, 878 462 18, 282 
Missouri. -.....- 16 6, 875, 289 93, 806 4, 647, 778] 25, 319 668, 416 24, 233 734, 047) 14, 800 998,490) 5 198, 750 648 27, 808 
Montana 929, 487 12, 750 618, 063} 2, 970 75, 948 4, 221 131, 466; 1,701 69, 294 0, 699 v4 4,017 
Nebraska 1, 719, 822 24, 965 1,170,482) 7,325 180, 875 6, 246 193, 218; 3,210 119,190; 1 1, 536 114 4, 521 
Nevada ° 273, 764 3, 762 186, 433 591 15, 490 1, 392 47, 623 365 14, 974 ‘ 8, 307 24 937 
New Hampshire 34, 245 1, 479, 627 20, 434 1,039, 152} 5, 100 138, 199 4, 462 138, 446} 3,109 120,944 1, 9, 812 77 3, 074 
} | 
New Jersey 11, 894, 966; 139, 520 7, 829, 779| 38, O5¢ 31, 438} 1,163,154) 30,032) 1,291,022) 9 $90, 629 915 41, 10¢€ 
New Mexico 2, 970 6, 753 307, 786) 1,799 5, 923 146, 831 714 * 36, 825 114 4, 821 
New York 33, 784, 723 27,965; 23,041, 473/108, 727 87,419) 3,069, 568; 78,717 26, 1,094, 267| 2, 691 118, 243 
North Carolina 3, 717, 898 44, 893 2, 046, 651) 12, 281 34, 566 864,116; 7,144 8 248, 767 645 24, 839 
North Dakota ] 443, 198 6, 634 292, 882) 1, 787 2, 432 64, 785 622 20, 160 46 1, 824 
Ohio 387, 780 208,982) 11,335, 826) 62, 088 60,143! 2,053,849) 41,034 14, 601,655; 1,125 49, 414 
Oklahoma 70, 002 36, 435 1, 669, 150) 10, 337 15, 550 449,729) 4,095 3, 325 119, 836 260 10, 893 
Oregon . 82, 758 2 L 50, 193 2, 566, 432) 12, 694 11, 623 392,462) 5,956 2,117 82, 506 175 7, 698 
Pennsylvania... - 535,554! 24,548,227! 287, 545 5,814, 311) 84,024 79,610; 2,726,659) 58, 684 23, 544 983,683; 2,147 93, 28¢ 
Puerto Rico 16, 22¢ 19, 879 7, 889 286,759) 2,368 5, 125 72, 213 80 640 17, 900 124 4, 887 
Rhode Island 47, 56 2, 204, 975 1, 527,385) 7,353 213, 301 5, 162 177,076) 5, 35¢€ 219,811; 1,52 61, 234 138 6, 168 
South Carolina 56, O82 1, 856, 634 959, 708} 5,514 24, 426 20, 901 495, 258; 3, 456 123, 980 , 726 138, 016 392 15, 246 
South Dakota 16, 524 630, 324 419, 665} 2,621 63, 283 3, 000} 86,162} 1,040 38, 328 632 21, 476 33 1,410 
Tennessee 5 3, 373, 807 1, 981, 400} 12, 465 275, 096 26, 000 667,804) 6,171 227,285) 5,958 196, 111 658 26, 111 
Texas 4 7 1, 781 4, 640, 539/ 28, 268 658, 555 56,311) 1,636,929) 13, 703 519,310 12, 396 436, 868 963 39, 580 
Utah “ 23, ORS 977. 708 567, 580; 3, 684 97, 04 6, 043 191,775} 1,753 70, 511 1, 243 36: 79 3, 431 
Vermont ‘ 18, 985 82, 725 528, 608 ?, 938 76, 677 2, 742 80,917! 1,792 69, 130 678 25, 026 59 2, 367 
Virgin Islands 207 5, 348 4, 023 22 312 58 739 4 115 s 159 0 ( 
106, 472 4,026, 313 2, 367, 168} 13, 605 334, 075 28, 406 767, 443} 8,075 314,352) 6,397 218, 084 635) 25, 191 
Washington 4, 252 5, 558, 604 3, 911, 423} 19, 032 522, 230 17, 074) 582, 269) 9, 836 379, 936; 3,344 134, 653 214 9, 093 
West Virginia__. 92, 132 3, 693, 702 2,141, 905} 13, 405 342, 318 25, 183! 722, 362} 5,917) 237,841) 5,865 228, 858 503 20, 418 
Wisconsin _._... 154, 254 6, 774, 004 4,495, 919} 25, 668 714, 773 21, 531 725, 984| 14, 633 603,243) 5, 234 215, 759 433] 18, 326 
Wyoming : 8, 662 8, 104 236, 275| 1,160 29, 835 1, 815] 59, 225] 481 18, 549 346 13, 250 21 970 
Foreign 4, 804 1, 724, 443 21, 720 1, 182,033} 6,150 163, 370 5, 789 146,001; 3, 552 145,691) 2,222 71, 100 371 16, 248 
1 Estimates for each State are shown unrounded, for convenience in summa- 2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion, and not because they a assumed to be accurate to the last digit. tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
June 30, 1954 
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3 Beneficiary’s State of residence as of 
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Table 9.—Employment security: Selected 


| Nonfarm | 
| pl we- 


| ments 


Region and State 


Total 438, 514 
Region I: 
Connecticut 6,771 

Maine ‘ 2, 395 | 
Massachusetts : 14, 373 
New Hampshire at 1, 698 
Rhode Island 1, 362 
Vermont 1,118 
Region II: 
New Jersey 11, 598 
New York ‘ 6, 170 | 
Puerto Rico 2, 022 
Virgin Islands 110 
Region III: | | 
Deleware eal 598 
District of Columbia 2, 404 
Maryland 6, 378 | 
North Carolina 11, 320 
Pennsylvania 15, 204 
Virginia | 6, 130 
131 


West Virginia.......-.| 1, 
Region IV: | 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 





Tennessee 
Region \ 
Kentucky ol 3, 910 
Michigan . 11, 870 
Ohio ‘ . 17, 347 
Region VI: 
OO EE 15, 071 
ee 4, 520 
Minnesota. . si 7,911 
Wisconsin i 15, 403 
Region VII: 
lowa SE eS | 6, 372 
Kansas er 8, 792 
Saas 8, 487 
Nebraska- - rr: 4, 836 
North Dakota 2, 783 
South Dakota 2, 094 


Region VIII: 


Arkansas. . a 6, 008 
Loulsiana..........--| 6, 484 
Oklahoma. ..........] 11, 883 
ee | 37, 197 


Region IX: 


Colorado * 5, 426 
Montana 2, 913 
New Mexico 2, 804 
Sees 2, 707 
Wyoming 1, 140 
Region X: 
Arizona ee 488 
California 29, 055 
Hawall ; 615 
Nevada ... - 2, 667 
Region XI: 
Alaska : ‘ 1,010 
Idaho 2, 850 
Oregon 5. 600 
Washington 7, 270 


1 Total excludes transitional claims. 
? Total, part-total, and partial 


3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under inters 


bined-wage plan. 
4 Excludes Alaska and Hawall. 
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benefits, by State, July 1954 


[Corrected to Aug. 30, 1954] 


Weeks of unemploy- 


Initial claims ! 


Total Women 





1, 334, 951 544, 591 | 8, 090, 068 3, 221, 505 7, 028, 015 | $167, 980, 198 1, 597, 276 
sneisaa seeinaeiaaenatch Sas antes —— | 
34, 505 18, 547 151, 232 83, 974 124, 811 3, 281, 236 | 28, 306 
6, 609 3, 084 41, 742 | 22, 180 37, 091 673, 837 8, 430 
54, 613 | 28, 518 | 289, 352 | 145, 026 261, 421 5, Of6, 344 | 57,141 
5, 046 3, 200 40, 898 24, 019 34, 636 | 692, 961 7,872 
21, 203 12, 598 | 93, 482 | 45, 199 84, 137 | 1, 897, 340 | 19, 122 | 
1, 417 | 597 | 12, 417 | 6, 980 12, 686 | 269, 451 | 2, 883 | 
| 
76, 933 42,772 | 378, 364 | 205, 003 3469, 443 10, 303, 736 83, 064 
217, 694 118, 350 | 1, 143, 253 | 568, 197 1, 058, 365 | 27, 280, 505 240, 537 
36 | 6 316 | 32 } 
0 | 0 | 0 0 | 
| | 
2, 494 | 852 | 13, 418 | 5,014 270, 996 | 2,915 | 
3, 502 | 852 | 22, 028 | 6, 645 353, 239 | 4, 371 
26, 234 9, 520 | 140, 578 | 48, 258 3, 251, 103 | 30, 132 | 
43, 591 19, 996 | 209, 832 101, 788 3, 559, 579 | 47, 430 | 
165, 420 | 59,208 | 1,025,496 | 304, 351 23,026,053 | 205, 332 | 
12, 329 | 4, 579 123, 700 | 5, 216 1,841, 571 | 22, Si 
14, 511 1,715 176, 927 21, 150 2, 649, 842 | 
16, 264 3, 919 137, 384 33, 041 98, 974 1,775, 512 | 
20, 922 | 11,245 | 108, 090 54, 288 78,687 | 1,383, 573 | 3 
20, 254 | 8249 | 149, 690 69, 847 122) 253 2) 271, 919 785 | 
10,019 | 2 78, 551 | 22, 034 5A, 488 900, 059 | 12, 354 
14, 796 | 7, 91, 066 | 38, 623 77,170 1, 354, 418 17, 539 
20,141 | 218, 172 88, 921 | 200, 766 3, 795, 798 5, 629 | 
| | 
15, 363 4,159 196, 543 48, 923 164, 636 3, 530, 852 37, 417 
00, 384 | 21, 393 | 107, 456 114, 568 329, 780 9, 454, 369 | 74, 950 
58, 101 7,719 | 418, 504 146, 022 379,141 | 10, 641, 798 | 86, 168 
73, 848 | 28, 029 209, 152 547,980 | 13,436,144] 124, 541 | 
43, 250 | 12, 100 64, 816 198,151 | 4, 781, 751 45, 034 | 
8, 391 | 3, 028 37, 942 76, 368 1, 681, 987 | 17,356 
15, 731 | 5, 735 42, 918 96, 429 2, 711, 154 21, 916 
5. 031 2, 428 | 16, 941 27, 162 | A460, 310 6, 173 
4, 736 1, 776 j 14, 584 32, 814 759, 058 7, 458 
22, 133 9,177 937 149, 774 3, 141, 371 4, 040 | 
2, 294 1, 374 7, 030 11, 201 251, 834 HAG 
213 | 07 776 1, 403 32, 179 
415 195 1, 336 1, 750 36, 499 
10, 039 2 905 39, 163 691, 860 8, 901 
13, 570 | 3, 127 75, 231 1, 622, 378 17, 109 
9, 149) 2, 362 42, 383 O84, 788 9. 632 
16, 496 | 4, 886 106, 359 | 1, 872, 664 24, 172 
| 
3, 474 | 711 4,7 12, 522 307, 469 2, 846 
1, 084 334 3 5, 484 109, 141 1, 246 
3, O82 | 515 1, 15, 938 381, 331 , 622 
2, 471 732 7, 16, 475 308, 214 3, 744 
614 | 159 1, 5, 325 137, 972 1, 210 
3, 961 1, 047 25, 156 10, 184 1), 688 4,360 
92, 730 32, 026 505, 00 140, 381 10, 048, 406 100, O8 
1,777 433 14, 751 13, 845 20), 405 5, 146 
1, 584 481 6, 431 6, 399 184, 306 1, 454 
1, 236 700 5, 709 » 208 4, 697 149, 851 1, 067 
2, 315 1, 723 8, 434 4, 435 6, 650 145, 568 S11 
16, 860 6, 296 66, 925 24, 597 714 1, 008, 812 19, 390 
25, 096 12, 304 91, 524 31, 755 764 1, 298, 96 11, 992 
5 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of I 





Compen 


ment covered by 
continued claims 


All types of unemployment ? 


, Average 
Women — 


Total Weeks | fits weekly 
compen on number 

sated par of bene- 

ficiaries 




















tate com- ; 
State agencies. 








ited unemployment 


Total unem] 


Woek 
compen- 
sated 





2,117 
076, 606 


12, 168 
18, 933 
123, 474 
191, 956 
28, 768 
04, 751 
110, 964 


36, 265 
69, 119 
39, 460 
102, 999 


11, O82 


data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 





verage 
eKly 
ired 
allt l 
ploy: t 
under 
tate 
rograms! 


4 1, 861, 852 


35, 208 
9, 873 
64, 693 
9, 465 
21, 239 


2, 936 
RH, 622 


254, 654 


40, 106 


31, 318 
24, 435 
$4, OOF 


17, 258 


Social Security 


| 


July 

Agus 
Septel 
Octob 
Novel 


Decet 


Janus 
Febri 
Marc! 
April 
May. 
June 


July 


July 

Augt 
Sept 
Octo 
Nove 
Dect 


Janu 
Febr 
Mar 
Apri 
May 
June 
July 
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> and Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1953-July 1954 ! 














[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
f Aid to dependent children Aid t Aid t 
id pe aene chile Aid to the ga to j * Oo 
" erma . depend the - 
Year and Total Old-age Recipient Aid to nently | General rotal UI <j abe or Ald to perme General 
month — issistar seciplen the blind and issistance 4 —_— ; > apes — hently | assist- 
erage | Familie babalhe Nite dren blind and ance ¢ 
l i L 
ekly | a. ; disabled fam totally 
red l'otal 3 Children ilic disabled 
ment ;~ —_——— - 
nder Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
tate _ 
rams? |} 1953 
July. 2, 603,173 | 554, 691 1, 952, 060 | 1, 469, 388 99, 103 181, 620 248, 000 ‘ 0.2 1.7 +0. 1 r1.2 2.7 
August 2, 500, 71¢ 550, 405 | 1, 040, 941 1, 461, 748 99, 236 184, 743 243, 000 |-- l 8 +1] +1.7 —2.0 
Septem ber... 2, 506, 451 547, 588 1, 933, 948 1, 457, 713 99, 417 | 187, 411 23, 000 l 5 t.2 | +1.4 | —1.7 
October 2, 505, 365 43,872 | 1,923,603 | 1, 448, 885 09, 633 190, 327 240, 000 5 7 +2) +-1.6 +.3 
861. 889 November 2, 691, 370 442,119 1, 918, 160 1, 445, 173 09, 658 | 102, 524 246, 000 | 2 3 \. +1.2 +2 
J 03 December 2,501,018 | 548,118 | 1,942,381 | 1, 464, 454 99, 827 195, 111 270, 000 | (5 1.1 t+. 2 1.3 | +-9.9 
35, 208 1954 
64 on January 2, 585, 146 | 552,852 | 1,964,661 | 1, 479, 158 09, 732 198, 247 | 297, 000 | 2 +9 1 $1.6] +10.1 
ry 465 February 2, 578, 203 | 560,556 | 1,995,673 | 1, 503, 677 99, 605 200, 030 | 312, 000 3 +1 ‘ l +.9 +5.0 
21 239 March . 2, 582,057 | 569,537 | 2,030, 505 | 1, 530, 070 00, 934 202, 758 | 326, 000 | t.1 +1.6 | +-.3 +1.4 +4. 5 
» 938 April... 2, 583, 201 575, 484 | 2,053, 918 1, 547, 730 100, 205 | 205, 453 | 318, 000 | (6) | +1.0 4 +1.3 -2.4 
oe | ies 2, 582,919 | 579,954 | 2,070, 859 | 1, 560, 881 100,646 | 208, 407 304, 000 (8) 1. 8 3 11.4 4.6 
86.60 | June 82,403 | 581,895 | 2,079,369 | 1, 566, 643 100, 928 | 211, 741 299, 000 | (5) | +.3 +.3 +1.6 —1.6 
54. B54 July... 2, 579, 228 | 581,179 | 2,078, 251 | 1, 565, 887 101, 229 | 214, 829 296, 000 | 1 |} 1 t.3 +1.5 —.8 
4 | | | | 
Bai Amount of assistance } Percentage change from previous month 
3, 040 108 j 
ma. — July $210, 035, 000 | $132, 637, 753 $45, 047, 548 $5, 483, 192 /$11, 694, 000 —1.2 0.5 3.0 0.3 +0.8 | 2.8 
Bl 50? August 208, 080, 000 |7131, 798, 519 7 45, 385, 676 15, 472, 501 | 11,370, 000 | 9 6 1.2 —.2 +. 8 | 2.8 
34° 509 Septem ber 7208, 347, 000 17131, 523 7 45, 462, 675 7, 486, 692 | 11, 378, 000 +. 1 2 +. 2 +.3 T.8 | +-.1 
a. ae October 7209, 129, 000 |7131, 935, 869 7 45, 42: 75, 518, 898 | 11, 601, 000 +. 4 3 i +.6 +2.2} +2.0 
a as November 7209, 857, 000 |7132, 339, 344 7 4h, 239, 47 75, 518, 268 11, 874, 000 | - 3 ; 4 (5) | +1. ¢ +2.4 
— December 7214, 225, 000 |7133, 428, 662 ? 46, 164, 860 75, 557, 113 {7 | 13, 638, 000 | +2. 1 t.8 2.0 rd +2. 1 +14. 9 
: s | 
4 435 | 1954 | 
January --. 7215, 228, 000 |7132, 715, 33 7 46, 622, 721 75, 543, 064 |710, 541, 919 | 14, 939, 000 | +.5 5 +1.0 3 +1.1 +9. 5 
February 216, 536, 000 | 132, 135, 203 47, 420, 169 5, 551, 002 | 10, 699,610 | 15, 871,000 +. 6 4 | +-1.7 1 | +15 +-, 2 
March. _ 219, 802, 04 132, 619, 452 48, 392, 469 5, 575, 575 | 10,850, 504 | 17,101,000 | +1.5 +.4] +2.1 4 +-1.4 +7.8 
April 219, 906, 000 | 132, 610, 726 48, 868, 806 5, 598, 300 | 11,043, 200 | 16, 599, 000 +. 1 (3 | +1.0 4 +1.8 —2.9 
4.607 | May... 219, 891, OO 132, 747, 559 49, 304, 380 5, 621,118 | 11, 164, 649 15, 511, 000 | (5) +. 1 +-.9 4 +1. 1 —6.6 
15 GOT June . 220, 012, 000 | 132, 859, 663 49, 507, 880 | 5, 631, 364 | 11,330,308 | 15, 418, 000 +. 1 +. 1 | +. 4 +.2 1.5 —.6 
15, 047 July 219, 998, 000 | 132, 737, 720 49, 550, 875 5, 675, 355 | 11, 552, 274 | 15, 461, 000 (5) ] rl +. 8 +2.0 rd 
| 
~7~ For definition of terms, see the Pulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject determining the amount of assistance 
G) QF to revision ‘ Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage 
4 7R9 ! ? Total exceeds sum of column because of inclusion of vendor payments for changes through January 1954 based on data for 52 States. 
ae medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
ne State for July 1953-June 1954, from f is for the special types of public assist- 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
tance; data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States 7 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
R81 § Include is recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
9 g14 } families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in fund plan began in August. 
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Table 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public 
July 1954 ! 


assistance, by program and State, 





Aid to the 
P Aid to de- , 
Old-age assist- oot Aid to the yermanently General assist. | 
State ance ar wed blind and totally ance 3 
— disabled 
— —— — a _ mincainsempiccamaaitaats : . a 
ith tn Sates Bacchi hci debit initio td cached abhishek tee bind se Sint ee taoaodale $7, 782, 567 $1, 465, 904 $215, 529 $1, 464,042 2 $5, 021, On 
Alabama nan 928 633 6 287 
Alaska ; aes (anes EPO, SORES RE TOT SE) SPITE EN Cee Meet (4) 13,8 
ERLE RESIS A eT Se PET CeO PEE PAAR TR a! (TREO IR | ape) RPE eee eda (*) 71, 025 
Connecticut sa 217, 490 71, 200 3, 660 18, 975 
Delaware See eee ‘ Sk AS = Eee ha eisdbdeeiokataideiia 1e 
Hawaii ied 15, 192 2,139 550 10, 336 
Illinois . 1, 554, 469 163, 545 40, 42 194, 772 
a 394, 235 53, 261 15, 418 (4) 
Iowa P ES TN ENS | ee eee! Ow selinhitidudmie . (4) 
Kansas . : —— 167, 647 33, 464 3,143 23, 
Louisiana indi hiceeendenunbeadeiiieen 38 3, 153 218 1, 
Ee LO a EEN Tee ER ee res, CORRS, Se SReeNeE SE Seon (4 
Massachusetts - 1, 386, 882 118, 508 1,385 384, 774 
Michigan - . ow SEER leansseees tee 1, 821 1, 359 
Minnesota. - —— 1,015, 245 92, 578 30, 236 2, 830 
Montana a ESAS CE See Eas Eee eee eee 
Nebraska ee ee! eT eee Ppne aeeee oe (4 
Nevada a | ERE BERRY (4 
I a a 79, 872 14, 067 2, 520 3, 880 
New Jersey SS Ss ox , 11,781 46 119, BaF 
New Mexico. . . —_ 26, 680 2, 235 1, 683 3,132 3, 558 
New York.... 1, 947, 509 613, 947 73, 524 709, 508 
a a i ee ee ra me 13, 707 i 2? 4,47 140, 126 
North Dakota paar 35, 908 3,612 82 5,14 13, 308 
_ aa 231, 095 20, 892 6,932 876, 02 } 
Oregon a SSeS Sai amen cil adadicoed oie ik 144, 48 
Pennsylvania = 138, 907 94, 476 23, 224 $8, 47 50, 27 
Rhode Island es 57, 231 23, 128 1, 397 14, 074 7,38 ) 
South Carolina. -. ee) Se | Se a, Se eee 8, 792 
South Dakota pnttindisceensen = ainigaind 04, 40 
ae il Ske 845 477 5 206 ) 
I a Sa ei iad debe Reoidiasnbemnielabbicks adiemaaibid 124 23 7 l Cf 
Virginia... St nalieieowel eats rs 4, 46¢ 
Wisconsin tie REY 872,695 116,699 9, 242 26, 867 ] if 
! For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medic \ 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reportir 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 
2 In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally } 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes § Data not available. 
payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
; 
\ 
, 
/ 
} 
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Table 12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 


average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, July 1954 ! 


Alabama ‘ 
ynnecticut 
Hawall 
Illinois---- 
Indiana.---- 
kansas ose 
Louisiana. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan re 
Minnesota 
Nevada. aaee 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico 
New York..-- 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
OND. 2ccccacenss 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island... 
Utah —_— 
Virgin Islands 
Wisconsin. 


|! Averages for general a 
States in policy or practice reg 
yilis for recipients of the 
represent payments 
made no vendor payment 

? Averages based on cases 
medical care, or both. 


made without 
lnsringe 
; durin 


receivin 
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tance not con 
irding use of gé 
special types of public assistance. 
participation. 
the month or did not report such payments. 

payments, vendor payments for 


Federal 


zy money 


’ 


Old- 


ASSISU- 





iputed 


ize assistance 


Money Vendor 
payments payments 
to recip- | for med- 


ients? | ical care? 
$48. 66 $3. 02 
30. 26 01 
69. 45 13. 00 
35. 46 7.88 
41.75 15.45 
$7. U3 10. 31 
19. 47 4.81 
1.19 ( 
50. 95 14. 95 
53. 40 1.63 
44.83 19. 34 
56. 16 1.79 
46. 69 12. 00 
44.21 2. 23 
59. 65 18 ; 
4). 64 27 
v6 4.32 
55. 52 2. 21 
43. 49 2 22 
h2. 40 | 6. 
59. 82 ; 
13. 84 18 
51. 70 S.14 


States 


\ 


because of difference among 
neral assistance funds to pay medical 
Figures in italics 
not 





} 
Aid to dependent children 
(per family) 


Money Vendor | 


] assist-| payments| payments} All a 


ance? | torecip- | for med- 
ients? | ical care? | 
$85. 26 $82. 82 $2. 52 | 
42.32 42.29 Of 
131. 46 115. 46 16.00 | 
91. 68 87.81 3. 87 
126. 06 118. 04 8.05 
87. UY 81.43 6. 67 
109. 04 161. 93 8.01 
63. 69 63. 51 18 
124. 88 115. 61 1.58 | 
115. 71 103. 66 12. 56 
119. 67 111.41 13. 50 
114. 25 111. 98 oY” 
74. 73 72. 85 1.88 | 
133. 30 121.81 12. 48 | 
60. 70 60. 26 44 | 
112. 99 110. 72 2. HO | 
95. 62 94.13 1.48 | 
102. 54 98. 99 55 | 
110. 02 103. 02 7.00 
113. 03 112. 87 16 | 
21. 94 21.04 14 
134. 77 120. 22 14.66 | 


shown 
5 Less than | cent. 


ance 2 


Aid to the blind 


Money 


to recip- 


ients 3 
$56. 06 $54. 11 
26. 01 26. O1 
93. 48 $1.48 
49. 32 44. 36 
61. 28 50. 89 
56. 83 48.14 
70.19 65. 46 
49.15 49.04 
91. 68 G0. 95 
61.16 61.31 
78. 53 54. 66 
62. 90 4.09 
67. 87 68. 05 
46. 27 42. 42 
84. 30 70. 47 
55. 41 54. 66 
55.97 | 54.08 
50. 93 49, 50 
71. 28 65. 72 
64. 67 64. 60 
(7 a 
65. 84 58. 03 


4‘ For aid to the permanently 
States with programs in operation 


Vendor 
Sist- payments) payments All ass 
for med- 
ical care 2 


$2.13 


12.00 


9.00 | 


O45 
3. 85 


YS 


1.90 


Ai 


al 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
ind totally disabled represents data for the 42 


i to the permanently and 
totally disabled 


Money Vendor 
ist-| payments; payments 
for 





ce ¢ to recip- med- 
lents 4 ical care 2 

SO. 7a $47. 47 $6. 81 
24. 79 24. 76 . 03 
101. A 86. 5O 15.00 
17 48.74 8.43 

74. 74 $2.13 34. 09 
66. 05 1.16 7.34 
42.02 41.89 13 
95. 51 8.17 40. 49 
70. 12 69. 30 10. 85 
53. 25 47.09 7.11 
70. 00 20. 00 
39. 24 1.68 
81. 74 18. 38 
36. 56 i. OY . 48 
66. 98 60. 73 6. 40 
2.68| 49.63. 3.05 
73. 93 65. 91 11. 69 
63. 75 63. 68 .07 
14. 84 14. 65 19 
8Y. 82 65. 94 24.12 


See tables 13-16 for 


6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1954 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from— 























Number | 
State of re- June 1954in— | July 1953 in— 
cipients Total Oe a ee 
amount age r , 
— Amount — | Amount 
Total #._...|2 —0.1 —0.1} —0.9) +0.1 
i 63, 621 1, 925, 992 —.1 —.3) —6.5 +2.6 
Alaska....... 1, 671 104, 896 —.2 +.3) +2.0 +9.3 
Miteneias 13, 891 780, 441 —.6 —.5 +.2 +1.0 
Se 52, 723 1, 780, 446 +.1 () —5.8 —1.0 
EEN. 271, 764; 18, 742,912 —.1 —-.1 +.3 —.2 
Colo.?........} 52,435} 3, 794,045 —.2 —.3) +.4 —7.7 
| SSS: 16, 730 1, 379, 328 +.6 +1.2) +9.8 +14.3 
RCRA 1, 696 66, 850 +4 +3.1 0 +1.6 
4 ees 2, 946 157, 671 +.9 +11.4 +8.9 +10. 4 
Fla eananad 68, 759 3, 175, 047 +.3 +.6;) +3.1 +6.7 
| SERRA 97, 469 3, 644, 428 +.2 +.3) +2.3 +4,.4 
a 1, 928 &3, 559 +.2 +8.0) —3.3 +5.1 
ee 8, 928 492, 993 (4) +.1) —1.3 () 
eA 100, 613 5, 630, 008 —,4 +.1| —48 +.5 
eee 38, 254 1, 824, 252 —.5 +.8) —4.1 +1.4 
a ital 43, 150 2, 467, 205 —.6 —.4| —4.7 —4,1 
a 34, 855 2, 229, 816 ¢ —.4 —1.0' —1L8 +1.1 
es ous 55, 892 1, 960, 551 h +.3 +.3 +.5 +.2 
i cenecessash Ge 6, 119, 772 1. 20 (*) (3) —.1 -—,] 
ccccsud 12, 778 601,742, 47.09 —.2 (3) —2.6 —1.0 
es 10, 729 480,049 44.74 -.3 +.1 —.4 +2.9 
a 92, 750 6, 924, 280) 74. 66 —.3 —-.5 —2.9 —1.6 
eae 77, 540 4,168,072) 53.75 —.6 —.3) —7.7 —5.0 
Sea 52, 495 3, 344,048; 63.70 —.2 —2.2) —1.5 +2.3 
=e oa 66, 846 1 26. 41 +.9 —5.5) +8.3 +1.4 
SE 133, 394 50. 08 —.3 —.2) +2.1 +2. 2 
| RE 9, 455 58. 27 —.4 —.3) —7.0 —6.9 
Nebr.®....... 18, 373 49. 95 —.5 —.4, —3.6 —13.6 
| REN 2, 663 57. 36 +.7 cee +.6 +1.2 
4) Sees 6, 656 58. 53 —.4 —.9 3.8 —.1 
! es 20, 716 65.19 —.1 —.4 —3.2 
fae 11, 948 46. 44 +.8 +.7| +7.9 
i}, =a 105, 095 75. 80 —.9 +.9) —4.8 
| eae 51, 554 $0. 90 +.2 +.5) +15 
ss ae 8,314 60. 25 —.4 —1.1 —2.8 
SEE 104, 648 57.73 —.3 +145 —3.6 
95, 369 57. 45 —.2 —.4 +.3 
Oreg rer 20, 508 64. 84 —.3 —.1 —4.4 
Pa acai 60,258 °:; ® 45.71 —.4 +5.1 —5.8 
_ eee 45, 069 7.74 +.1 +.5 +.5 
4 Saas 8, 637 57.13 —.2 +.4 —4,3 —.1 
> eet 43, 011 31.63 +.1 —5.8 +2.5 +3.2 
8. Dak 44.90 _ —.1 —2.1 1.4 
Tenn 35. 94 +.3 +.3) +7.2 +6.0 
lex 38.83 (4) +.1) +1.6 2.5 
Utah 59. 90 os +.1 +.6 +1.4 
Vt 44.79 +.1 +. 2 —.6 +4,1 
, | See 14. 02 +.4 +1.8 —.4 +26, 1 
Va naan 29.12 +.2 +1.7 +.5 +8. 3 
Wash 62. 58 —.3 —.2) —3.7 —3.9 
W. Va —_ 26, 046 814, 261 31. 26 —.1 —.3 —1.7 +9. 2 
Wis... J 45, 788 2,738,055 59.80 —.8 —3.3) —5.8 —4.5 
| eaagReR 4, 026 239,800 59.56) —.5 -—.6 —.4 —.6 





1 For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,012 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $315,273 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

5 In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $110,843 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

* Includes estimated vendor payments for medical care; previously these 
data were not available on a monthly basis. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payment; 
to recipients, by State, July 1954 ' 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only suet 

payments] P 


Payments to 














recipients Percentage change fr n— 
| Number Song 
State of recip- June 1954 in July 1953 in~ 
lents Total Aver- |-—— i: ——. 
| amount age Num- es” _— 
coe Oe be | * 
o— ——|— “4 —| ; esi 
Total 2......| 101,229 |$5, 675,355 |$56.06 | +0.3 +0. 8 2.1 43.5 
Ciicksnimaat Gan 39, 434 | 26.01 | +.3 —.3 +. 7 —8 
Alaska........| 56 3, 536 | 63.14 | (3) (3) (Qa (3) 
|, RAS 717 45, 158 | 62. 98 —.8 —.7 | +5.0 +5.3 
Jas : 1, 922 77, 268 | 40. 20 +.5 +. 7 +4 +3.7 
J 12,255 | 1,045,541 | 85.32 | +.4 +.4 3. 8 +3.4 
rr 336 22, 629 | 67.35 —.6 +.4 =, 9 +29 
Conn... 305 | 28, 511 | 93.48 1.3 +2.9 3 +1 ¢ 
Del : 214 | 12,910 | 60.33 | —1.8 —} 8. 2 44 
D.C 244 14, 027 7.49 | —1.2 +9. 1 +.§ 
Fla 2,910 142,371 | 48.92 —.2 ‘ - —4.5 
Se 3, 237 138,256 | 42.71 +. 6 +.9 4.2 +6. 4 
Hawaii... 111 5,474 | 49.32 | —4.3 2 ¢ +4.7 +148 
Idaho 195 11, 542 4.19 0 —.9 ( +7 
Ree 3, 663 224, 486 | 61,28 0 +.1 3.8 +] 
Ind 1,72 97,971 ¥). 83 +.1 +3.5 3.3 +19. 
a 1, 393 101, 774 | 73.06 - 6 2 +13.0 
Kans 22 43,661 | 70.19 | +1.0 +1.1 4 +6.3 
Ky 2. 764 101, 810 36.83 | +1.0 +10 ) +8 9 
La aninilsiiipiisin 1, 984 97, 511 49.15 +.7 +1.1 +3.1 
Maine.....- 547 27,718 | 50.67 -—.2 —.3 1. ¢ — 5 
Md 472 50.24 | +1.5 +1.3 1.1 +1.3 
Mass 1, 756 91. 68 —.3 —.6 2.7 +8] 
Mich 1, 770 | 61.16) +.3 +.1 1.1 +,2 
Minn 1,214 78. 5 C +4 l +13. 1 
Miss 3, 284 104,039 | 31.68 +. 8 —6.9 | +8 +.7 
DP enna 3, 860 212,300 | 55.00 | +.8 48/49 ¢ Lg 
Mont. ...-... 450 29,086 | 64.64 2 —.f 11.9 11.7 
Oo, re 723 41,204 | 56.99 | —1.1 —1.4/ +13 —11.8 
Nev eieieiin 8S 6.649 | 75. 56 @ (3) (3) 
N.H ‘ 280 17,611 | 62.90 0 +.7 F —1,9 
N. J. 57,889 | 67.87 +.6 —.f +3.4 +10.1 
N. Mex 20, 222 | 46.27 | —1.6 +12 i 9 46,9 
N.Y. 365,616 | 84.30) +.3 +29 ) 
N.C 191,640 40.22 +.4 +.4 +2. ¢ 
N. Dak 6,940 | 55. 41 —1.8 +2 =] 7 
Ohio 204, 580 | 55.97 +. 7 1 f9 
Okla 139, 92¢ 66. 68 = § 2 Q ¢ —19 8 
Oreg 26, 306 | 75. 59 9 +1.4 +4.1 
Pa. 6 823, 822 0.93 3 3.3 2 +4.9 
P.R 10, 392 7.66 | +1.2 +.6 |+13 +9. 2 
ae 192 13, 68% 71. 28 —.§ =-2.0 ( +3.1 
2 eee 1, 691 €2,663 | 37.06 +.1 —4.9 3.7 +-4. 5 
8. Dak 199 8, 578 43.11 —1.( —1.0 -.] 
Tenn 3, 195 132, 674 | 41.53 4 +.4 2 4.9 
lex 6, 263 274, 323 13. 80 + + f + 
Utah 221 14,201 | 64.67 +.9 +1.4 : +2.1 
Vt 164 986 | 48.70 | —1.2 —1.1| —4.7 Lf 
V.I 37 525 (3) 3 (3 
Va 1,312 46,246 | 35.25 4 | s +2.4 
Wash.? 785 62, 42 79. 52 —.3 —.1 1.9 1.5 
W. Va 1,181 42, 954 36. 37 +.7 8 +] 9.4 
Wis 1, 17¢ 77, 425 | 65. 84 3 —4 1.9 3.5 
Wvro 66 4,375 | 66.29 j ( J 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 
2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal rticipation 

and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (444 recipients, 

$39,469 in payments), in Washington (4 recipients, $240 pay 

souri (789 recipients, $43,395 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,110 recipi- 

ents, $360,111 in payments) 











3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 reci] ts; percen- 
tage change, on less than 100 recipients 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $5,093 from general assistance funds were made t for 
medical care 

* Includes estimated vendor payments for medical care; previously these 


data were not available on a monthly basis 
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Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1954 } 


[Includ 


Number of recipients 




















Payments to recipients 














les vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Percentage change from— 





State N er Average per June 1954 in July 1953 in— 
lotal 2 Children Potal ‘ na . 
amount ; : , Nun a Number 
Family Recipient of families | “mount | 55 families | Amount 
Total 3 581,179 | 2,078,251 | 1,565,887 |$49, 550,875 $85. 2% $23. 84 —0.1 0.1 44.8 +7.8 
Alabama- --- i 16, 567 62, $21 48, 132 701, 171 42.32 2 —6§.1 —1.3 
BEM. ocacos<ss 1, 062 3, 563 2, 61: 75. 60 5 41.5 $20.1 +5.3 
Arizona. : 4, 231 16, 187 12, 232 93. 84 2.5 —2.¢ +-15.0 +15.8 
Arkansas - - 7, 033 26, 549 20, 440 52. 87 12.5 —12.5 —§.1 —12.2 
California 687 176, 491 134, 483 6, 123. 10 —.5 —.¢ +3. ¢ +-7.7 
Colorado ; 667 20, 958 15, 984 602, 642 106. 34 6 +8 +10. € +i4.3 
Connecticut- 5 131. 46 2.0 1.9 +10.0 +-§, 7 
Delaware 84.25 5 4 4 +29. 9 194 
District of Columbia 105. 13 4 12.0 +15.2 +14.0 
Florida : 54. 2; 3 1.7 +6.9 +-8.7 
Georgia 74.12 20. 80 f 5 +4.8 +7.1 
Hawaii 1. 68 23. 97 +-. 8 =. ¢ +3.7 +4.5 
Idaho 123. 92 34. 90 2 -.1 +3. 1 +7.3 
Tlinois 126. 0 33. 05 7 4 —2.7 +3. 2 
Indiana 87. 99 24 ® 5 +7.0 13.0 
lowa 120. 41 33 +. 5 —] +11.4 +13.4 
Kansas 109. 04 30 y —1.0 +8. f +12.3 
Kentucky 61. 40 17. 55 +. 4 +. 5 —9.4 —13.7 
Louisiana 63. 69 16. 84 (4 9 —10.8 —10.2 
Maine 82. 33 23. 6€ 1.1 —1.0 +2.6 2.6 
Maryland 95. 41 23. 75 7 3 +19. 4 +-21.3 
Massachusetts 124. 88 37. 78 i] 7 +.7 +3.7 
Michigan 106. 98 31. 57 1 +.3 —3.8 +1.2 
Minnesota 115.71 33. 98 5 2.0 +4.7 +11.7 
Mississippi 25. 98 fi. RE 3. f —3.7 +26. 6 +17.8 
Missouri - 66. 6 19. 22 3 —.3 +1.2 +11.2 
Montana 101. 43 28. 63 3 —1.0 —1.4 —2.2 
Nebraska 92. 64 15. OF 9 —1.2 +1, 2 —2.9 
Nevada 3 ( 12.09 5 (3 (5 5 
New Hampshire 119. 67 34. lf 4. f —9.9 —13.2 —11.4 
New Jersey 114. 2 34. 39 l 2.7 +7. 2 +11.8 
New Mexico 74. 73 20. 51 t.8 +1.0 +18. 1 +-17.1 
New York 1 0 37. 48 1.2 2.3 +9, 2 +13. 4 
North Carolina 60. 70 16. 16 5. 6 5. 2 +9.8 +15.8 
North Dakota 112. 99 30. 85 2.1 —3.4 2.4 +2.0 
Ohio ° 95. 62 25. 37 Le +1.4 +8. 1 +23. 6 
Oklahoma 72. 28 21. 00 S 1,2 —8.9 8.6 
Oregon 118. 11 34. 68 10. 7 —14,2 +17.9 +21. 2 
Pennsylvania ? 102. 54 ? 26. 97 8 +4. 9 +7. 7 15.3 
Puerto Ri 9. 97 01 +2.3 +2.8 +11.6 +8. 6 
Rhode Island 3 4 11, 379 8 ) 63, 40¢ 110. 02 31. 94 8 8 8 +7.0 
South Carolina 7, 648 29, 438 22, 920 54, 009 16. 29 12. 03 5 3 +14.8 +-18.0 
South Dakota 2, 808 9, 354 7, 137 234, 840 83. 63 25. 11 $ +.3 +4. 7 +7.2 
Tennessee 21,7 78, 569 8, 737 1, 483, 145 68. 06 18. 85 8 9 +9. 4 +10.1 
Texas ‘ 20, 80, 594 60, $ 1, 230, 354 59. 63 15. 27 } 3 20. 1 +9. 2 
Utal 3 10, 894 8. 058 51, 856 113. 03 32. 30 4 +. 1 +9. 1 +8. 8 
Vermont 569 2, 697 79, 422 77. 64 22. 25 2.2 —2.3 +1.9 +5. 5 
Virgin Islands 571 471 11 21. 94 6.15 —.6 1.3 —15.3 +23. 4 
Virginia &, 32, 391 24, 049 66. 95 17. 31 8 +.7 +13. 3 +18. 9 
Washington 8, 608 29, 141 21, 301 105. 30 31. 11 L7 3 —2.9 —3.2 
West Virginia A 18, 252 68, 602 § 87 1 3 80. 12 21. 32 +.7 +1.6 +15. 8 
Wisconsin ; ‘ J 7, 890 27, 319 20, 199 l 36 134. 77 38. 92 l 3 +1.7 +5. 6 
Wyoming 617 1, 854 1, 396 95, 136 106. 65 29. 74 4 +6. 2 +4. 5 
t et January 1953, p.16. All data subject 5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
t change, on less than 100 families 
2 its t ildre ind 1 parent or other adult relative ir 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
families in whic 1e require it yt least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $44,411 from general assistance funds were made to 1,463 
determining the amount i families 
3 Include rogram adn tered wit! t Federal participation in Nevada 7 Includes estimated vendor payments for medical care; previously these data 


‘ Increase of less than 


were n 


ivailable o1 


1 Monthly bDasis 





(Continued from page 2) 
Social Work held at Toronto; almost 
2,000 delegates from 48 countries 
joined in the discussions on “Self- 
Help and Cooperative Action.” 

Of special interest was the action 


Bulletin, October 1954 


by the United Nations General As- 
sembly that placed the United 
Vations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund on a continuing ba- 
sis, as well as the continuance of the 
Office of the High Commissioner for 


the Protection of Refugees. Dr. 
Martha Eliot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, serves United States 
Representative on the Executive 
Board of the Children’s Fund. 


as 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
July 1954! 


vendor payments for medical care and cases recelving only such 
payments] 


{ Ineluck 


‘ayrmnont cl . 
Payments to reelp Vereentage ehange from 


lonta 
Number 
tate of reelp June 1054 in July 1053 in 
wont Total Aver 
amount ane Num Num 
Amount)” Amount 
ber ber 
otal 214,820 Se b, 274 Nab. 77 {1.5 20 FIG 11K 0 
Ala M70 21K, 010 24.70 tt.2 t 6 2.0 14.4 
Ark 4, 446 105, O48 we7h Pi. 4 Po 4 | P4605 1341.0 
Colo 4,005 2h, 75 MO bd +.7 | $01.3 i124” 
Conn 1, 205 1z4. 402) 101.00 14 i0 
Tel 12 6,41 w7h ‘a S45 ( 
Dp 1, wis 117, Ws “woul 26 fia $2. 4 | 
(la 7,42 S10, 45 iw 22 28) +83 $54.7 
Iluwall 1, 220 70, O80 17 +1. pos bi }40 
Idaho ni) I 2 wo v0 1 | +44 iv 
lil i, 714 27,051 i 74 6 Plo .Plaw 21.6 
Kant 4,102 210, M41 ih OS +h 4 5.3 | 
at . PAULL Os Ot woe > 5 “od 4.4 
Mi 4.4004 210,118 r 12 }. J 4%) +16 190 
Maes 0, Mr wy, S20 wn fl | ’ aw 
Mich 1, WN 137, woz 12 ptt | >) +15.4 iol 
Minn ss 4 | 25 F160 p16 
M Las ” mol On MES 1 ay, oe 9 Lp |) £72 7 Lao o 
Mo 14,478 751, wie | ! 1) ll hl 
Mont 1, 484 47,04 “2 80 Hi” $21) 185 129 
N. tl “4 13,580 7000 P26 3.1 | 4-67.2 bit 
N. J 2712 10, 704 77.73 21 3.2 | F210] }-20.0 
V. Max 1, 404 74,106 24 i 4 Te 14 
N.Y $8, 1005 a ry 41.74 ‘ae! 25 +1644 VOR 
NO ov 44 s1, O56 ho 1.4 1.4 |-4+-25.1 | 26.7 
N. Dak mit ‘852 wh OS 0 +101 tos i092 
Ollo’ 7, 30S we, 4 mon h1.0 PlS& Flee blb4 
Okla ue M7, MN 14. US +. 4 ‘ ite 41 
Orog -770 nom 4 }-2. 4 ‘a +25. 2 ' ’ 
a 12.“ rs 8 | } 0) +21.0 +82. 2 
ae | 6,00 130, w2 444) +40 bh. 4 | 4-34. 2 | p28. 5 
rn. 1 14 wu Olt tun 2 ] Rao a -71.5 
{ raid my MAN 1 40 +16 1.4 Ik O Lis. 0 
4. Dak iF bh, 7N2 i 4M | F1.6 |) +405 4.3 
Tenn 7.0 5M bio | | ( 
Utah l 110,004 His ht.4 8 -154 }153 
Vi ben) j 4 m 4 ; 0 he }-$7. 4 id 
7.5 ’ | 14s (4) (2) i 
Va 4,41 15, 280 (7.42 i $143 P10 
Wash SI 7, 0 121 ” i 240 ) 
W. Va | ! t , 'tu Li +400 j 4 
Wis 1,14 Loo. OF MUN? 8 1 12 % +27. 4 
Wyo 11s 1 76 1. § 1 t ts 
For dofinition of t i the /ulletin, January 1054, p. lo All«dlata sub 


joet to revision 

? Percentage change not comouted on baw oflews than 100 reciplent 

‘In addition to these payinents from ald to the permanently and totally 
divabled funds, supplemental payments of $41,088 fron general assistanee funds 
were made to 1,704 reelptent 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Inchides estimated vendor payrnents for mediteal care; previously these data 
were not avallable on a monthly basis 





Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, July 1954 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases 1 ronly such 
puytnent 








Payments to case leroes 
Number Jun Ne | 
tite of cases 
Potal Aver 
snount ape am 
ber : : Amount 
Potal? 05, 000 ($15, 401,000 | $52.16 ). 8 : 4 | 
Alu eu) t HH5 iM) ; 1 11.9 
Alaska 147 6, 700 4. v1 
Ariz 1, Mis 67, 722 45. 35 6.3 ‘4 
Ark we 7,023 14.2 121 ) 73.0 
Calif $2, 425 1, 003, 504 i. 46 2 | 24 4 
Colo 1,422 >, Ls ih. MO) +. 2 0 0 4 
Conn 14,159 817%, 141 1 M2 ‘ 4 
Del 1, O01 0, 629 17.72 l ' 14.4 8 
1). ms $5, MON HO. WS ‘) 21.3 
hla. », 100 47, SOO 
fin , 244 18,475 1.18 12 
IHawall 140 41,702 rbeU } 4 {2 j 17 
Idaho a) 5, 41 1.07 14.4 
lil 0, 26 1, Ws, 577 65. 7™ 1 } 9 
a 11, 77% 114, 643 his 8 
lows $, 7th 114, 508 tl. 4s i! 
Kun 1, Sel W2, 544 ‘9.72 / ) 
Ky ‘ 41, O81 it) , ‘ 14 
loa 1, MOS 2H, Bd i. 22 ) r 
Maly 2. 7 126, 045 05 1 14.1 
11 2,20 125, 67 » 50 10 3] 
Ma 12, 4835 HON, 440 fh. OA 20.5 
Mich 14,140 1, 204, 747 (Wh. 4 5.0 +-(07, 2 
Minn 6,170 t24 Hu $. 2 10 , 0,2 
Mi 472 11, MON 13.54 0 . i L100 
Mo », 108 “1 te $7. $4 Al 
Mont it 1k, O00 $1. 27 ; r 
wu 1 ot 2, 587 1). 4s { i 
\ bts 11, i8v ‘ , ~ 
il Wns 45, 424 74 
J .8 oy Sit, il 7H. 15 ! i! 
Mex At 14, 126 26.01 th is ‘ ) 
ee 927, wis ? O87, 208 4 | 4 
. b, 251 4), O71 Ws 4 1 1.3 
J. Dak v4 14, 48 1.2 ; ) 14.1 
OhiopY 7, 727 1, #22, 300 1.30 { 
Okla 1, iM O7, KM ) 
a) 1s TO. O80 4 1 ) 
I's Bt), Bl 1, S18, 78 65.12 ’ O18 
PR 1,025 6, O82 . 52 \ 14.2 
KOI s, il 4, 44 TS aa | i f 
) 2, 200 wo 22. 45 ) t 
Dak 70 15, we nh th ‘ 
Penn 1, O80 7,41 14.0) 1v 
Pex. 4) Too, O00 
Utah 1, 7:31 100. 405 7.08 ,y ) 1.34 4 
\ ou Ono 
Vi ol l il 1 is | 
Va ,, 211 OW ; 
Wash 0, 628 76, 785 vu ul 7 nO 
W.Va O19 OM Wd 1 l 
Wi 7, 1 “ou 58 ry) af 
Wyo lu 10. 65 12.9 i i4 i 
For definition of terms, see the Jtudletin, January 1 All data 
ubject to revision 
2 Partly estimated: dor not represent sum of tut { i suse tota 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments m f timated 
number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalizat ul | 
Percentage change not computed on base of be than 
‘State program only; excludes program administered by 
About 14 percent of this total is estimated 
Partly estimated 
’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving a ta kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receivi ca payments 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of tot 
* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization 


ind burial only, and total payments for these services 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only 

Includes 5,508 cases and payments of $164,666 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs 

't Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,630 cases were aided 


by county commissioners and 3,033 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board 
1? Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdicti ° 


. Social Security Operations 


nly such 


PAYMENTS 


















uw NS OF M 
400 x 
sssligs ft WIGS 
oA 
a 
Amount . ss [ 
» \ 
31.7 : } sa } 
11.9 
6 
4.0 
23.4 
% 6 
9 8 
21.3 
17 
14.4 
17 
9.8 
24.1 
21.9 
14.4 
nits NE MF YMENT 
l4. 1 NSURANCGE 
$1 
20.5 
7.9 
0.0 
Mj, 2 
10.8 
41.0 
0.0 
P.4 
1.3 . 
14.1 GENERA 
7 A‘ STANCE OO es 
’ ‘ P umes 
17.6 
61.8 L eee eww eS ewe eae aa diverted 
. MA N Lv) L. ' we 
6 : 
t la 
42 
1v.2 
| AID TO THE 
44 = PERMANENT AN 
" 2. TOTALLY ABLE 5 
~ 
7 ‘ 
Lo 
7 gua 
ve aa 
17 
EPENDENT — 
| data F HILOREN2 — To — . 
— _ — \ 
=, | > —— ee eee THE B N 
tota Pi a a - 
' od 
tated AGE AND A 
RVIVORS INSURANCE 
MOTHERS AND CHILOREN 2 uu 
only i os weuweee' 4 wd | whee A 
nts war we t Mar we ' mar N MA ' 
94( 94 * 955 1954 1940 1945 ”% 453 954 
ition 
*Old-age and sury rs ir irance benefits paid during month Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's o! widower! 
(Current-payment tatu estimated for August 1952; annual or parent benefit Beginning September 1950, includes 1 small 
stion , P joe 
: data represent average month total Public assistance: pay proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene 
sided ments during month under all State programs (including vendor ficiaries in their care 
di by payments for medical care beginning October 1950, except for Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
general assistance nnual dat represent average monthly assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated 
total Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during Program initiated October 1950 
month under all State laws innual data represent average 


monthly total 
NOTE: Data for yments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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